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R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ 
GENT and ACCOUNTANT.—Advii 

Pabiisiog. Publishers’ Estimates examined on Echaltot Authors: ‘Transfer 

Literary y, cerefally yaw y Twenty Las experience. 








T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 


TION for filling up about TWENTY VACANCIES on the FOUNDA- 

© a fone — 4TH (= a, Oe rye information apply 
— 

a fee —Fgy or to SCHOOL SECRETARY, 


EEDS TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTI- 
VAL, OCTOBER 10TH, liTH, 12TH, and 13TH, 1883. 
Conductor ° SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 
BAND and CHORUS of 429 Performers. 


PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS.—Mdme. Alwina Valleria, Miss Annie Marriott, 
and Miss Anna Williams; Mdme. Patey, Miss Damian, and Miss Hilde 
Wilson ; Mr. Edward Lioyd and Mr. Joseph Maas; Mr. Frederick King, 
Mr. Henry Blower, and r, Santley, 


ORGANISTS.—Dr. Wm. Spark and Mr, Walter Parratt, Mus. Bac. 
Cuorvs MASTER,—Mr, J. Broughton, 
ACCOMPANIST.—Mr. A. Broughton. 


WEDNESDAY Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah.” 


WEDNESDAY EVENING.—~Cantata (written for this oy “* Gray's 
Elegy,” Alfred Cellier,; Beethoven's Symphony in D (No. 2), &c. 


THURSDAY MORNING.—Raff’s Oratorio, “The World’s End” Crust Per- 
formance in England); Selection from the Works of Handel. 


THuRsDAY EvEerixe.—“ 97th Psalm” (written for this ay by 
Joseph Barnby ; Third Motett, Mozart; Cantata, Bach; Rossini’s 
“ Stabat Mater.” 


Fripay MorninG.—“ King David,” an Oratorio (written for this Festi- 
val), by Sir George Macfarren. 

FRIDAY Ev “* The Crusaders,” by Niels Gade; &c. 

SATURDAY MORNING.—Grand Mass in D, Beethoven ; ** Hymn of Praise,” 
Mendelssohn. 











. £5 5s, each, 
oo £1 Is, wy 


Serial Tickets, a limited number only 
First SEATS—Single Ticket (Reserved), Morning ee 
o Evening .. 15s. 
BECOXD SEATS—Bingle Ticket (Reserved) Morning .. - 10s, 64. ,, 
pe e Evening .. -- 7.64, ,, 
First Seat Tickets ‘will net be on Sale until TUESDAY, AuGuUsT 28TH. 
an Second Seat Tickets will not be on Sale until MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 





No application for Loam, either personally or by — wi'l be Pitot 
nless d by ¢ for the full amount of Tickets 
required, and stating py the number « of Tickets wanted, 

Cheques and Orders are payable to E, B. Faber, Hon. Treasurer, or to 
the Hon, Secretary. 

All communications to be addressed to 

Frep. R, SPARK, Hon, Sec, 
Festival Office (near the Town Hall), Leeds, 
August 10th, 1883, 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the AD- 


VANCEMENT of SCIENOR, 28, / 22, Albemarle-street, London, W. 


The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL ME MEETING will be held at SOUTH- 
PORT, commencing on WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19. 
President-Elect— 


ARTHUR CAYLEY, Esq., M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., V.P.R.A.8., Sadlerian 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of Cambridge. 


NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS.—Authors are reminded that, 
under an arrangement dating — 1871, the acceptance of Memoirs, and the 
days on which they are to be read, are now, as far as possible, determined 

Organising Gemanneen for the several Sections before the inning of 

Meeting. It has therefore necessary, in order to give an — 
—. to the Committees of doing justice to the several Communications, t 

Sy should prepare beforeha: nd an Aieicast of his Memoir, — : 

length suitable for i ion in the p the 
ciation. a the Couneil request that he will eond it, together with “the 
original Memoir, by book- on or before August 22, addressed thus— 
“‘ GENERAL SECRETARIES, B yo Association, 22, Albemarle-street, Lon- 
don, W, For who rey with this request, and 
whose — are will be furnished before the Meeting with 
printed copies of their ir Reports or Abstracts, i it should be inconvenient to 
the Author that his Paper should be read on any particular days, he is re- 
quested to information thereof to the Secretaries in a separate note. 








EXCAVATIONS at EPHESUS, on the 


SITE of the TEMPLE of DIANA. 


The Committee formed to resume these Excavations, under the 
sanction of the Government and of the Trustees of the British Museum, 
have resolved to APPEAL to the public for further AID to carry on the 
Excavations, for which a fresh Firman has been obtained by Mr. Wood, 
who had already recommenced the work with encouraging signs of 
success, and who is authorised to resume it as soon as the hot weather has 
passed. 


In the course of the few weeks ae the work was carried on, 
some { and frag Ip were found ; a 
large area was as excavated to an average con of 17 ft., preparatory to 
reaching the depth of the few more feet needed to recover the stones 
Mr. Wood expects to find portions of the sculptured friese and super- 
structure of the Temple; some more drums of the sculptured columns 
may also be recovered, 

It is indisp ble that a suffici t amount be subscribed to enable the 
Cc i to lete without delay this i and i 
exploration, and farther to enrich the Collection of Greek Art ‘fn the 
British Museum, where a spacious room has now been assigned for the 
Ephesian Marbles. 

Fuller information is given in a letter in the “Times” of July 30th from 
the Chai of the C i Mr. Beresford-Ho; 

Subscriptions to the amount of £479 have ‘bene already received. 
Subscriptions may be paid to the Hon. Treasurer, Sir John Lubbock, 
No, 15, Lombard-street, E.C.; Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, & Co, 16, Bt. 
James’s-street ; and Professor T. Hayter Lewis, Hon, Sec., 12, Kensington- 
gardens-square, W. 

A List of Subscriptions will be duly published. 


GENTLEMAN of education, agreeable 
manners, and in the prime of life ) (33), who, having for many years 
taken an active part in scientific d of => 
Jamey mt and special knowledge of the life, manners, climates, and even the 
Syria, Palestine, Upper and Lower od qo the 
tite o and Blue Nile, and India, who speaks E 
Arabic, is desirous to JOIN a PARTY of Gentlemen or Lady TRAVELLERS 
intending to visit the above-named countries, and wh my in Ay. -L- 
Best references, both in this country and a 4y--+- 
and a apply Cuurrre, A. B. No. 8, G a. L. Daube & Co.’s, 130, 
Fleet-stree 


To PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
the Printing Times, Hea son, Seowttee, eS 0 Furniture Gazett 


the Review, and other hi Publ 

they for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL PRODUC- 

TION of ——, ate whether Illustrated or Plain. 
of dicals, for pr woh, mace 

Printing ar and Publishing. 1 4 to to 76, Great ‘Quoen-street, London, 


THE NEW PARCELS POST, 
CHEAP BOOKS AND CHEAP CARRIAGE. 


GILBERT & FIELD 

to draw the attention of Count woe rt yt ona the Public generally 
pny ponace advantage of the N’ 8S POST, whereby a 
Parcel of Books can iy Tow be forwarded h. -— 3 at the United Kingdora 

foll xtremely low rates :— 
ra the tinder { Ib. 4 ° Cage - ° oe 
” . oe (es. 
3d. Discount in the (6. off all New Books for Cash. 
Catalogues gratis and postage free. 



































GILBERT & FIELD, Remainder and Discount Booksellers, 
67, MoorGAaTE STREET, and 18, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, BC. 





A M. HEATHCOTE, B.A., Oriel Coll., 

© Oxford, PREPARES BOYS, nder 14, for Eton, Winchester, 

aay See — ursley Woods, four miles from an “ remy Hoclthy 
and good ix ‘erms, 

Apply to A. M. HEATHCOTE, Esq,, Woolley Grom, erm, 2 a 


Tun BRIDGE WELLS.— WARBERRY 


HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES, under the Rev.T. R. R, STEBBING, M.A. 
semetime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and Recond 
Class Classics. First Class in Law and Modern Historv, and A. F. J. a 
Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge, Fees from 150 to 








BINGFIELD, BIRKDALE, 


SOUTHPORT, 


MISS LEWIN receives BOYS for BOARD and INSTRUCTION between 
the ages of 6 and 13 years. The NEXT TERM will borin SEPTEMBER 2, 
R kindly d to Prof, Huxley, 
} LL ee Mar iversit: re Lands “seh li gton-gardens nael 
BD ol! jon. lurlin; 
Nettefold, Haq.” Streatham-grove, Norwood » London, 8.E. ; tnd others. 


ECTURES.—Dr. CLARKE ROBINSON, 


apr Durham, is arranging with LITERARY SOCIETIES for 
iC LECTURES on 


his PUBLI 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, &c., 


Next Autumn, Syllabus includes, with other Titles : Our Anglo-Sazon 
erature, RB. s Earliest Poetry, Chaucer, Byron, 
‘ibelungen Lied, Song of Roland, Norse Mythology. 

__ “Prof. Robinson does not treat his subject only in a way that can be 
or stu : while most exhaustive = criticnl, his 
syle is still eminently popular and iver bis ngly 

Chosen and poetic, and his Es taesteatlons entramaty plampseees.” 

Liverpool Mercury 














TT. G, BONNRY, Secretary. 
UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL. 


COLLEGE (LONDON) 
The NEXT TERM will commence on ce on SEPTEMBER 257TH. Prospectuses 
may be obtained from the Office, Gower-street, W.C. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


) iaeehaom meee COLLEGE, LONDON. 


FACULTY of SCIENCE, including, the the Departments of ENGINEERING 
and CHEMICAL and MECHANICAL TECHNOLOGY, 
The SESSION will open on OCTOBER 2nD. 
For detailed Prospectuses of the Courses of Instruction, Exhibitions, 
Scholarships, &c., apply to the College, Gower-street, W.C. 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


UN IVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


Principal—WILLIAM RAMSAY, Ph.D. 

The SESSION 1883-84 will begin on 8TH OCTOBER, The College 
su pplies for persons of either sex, above the Soong school age, the means 
of continuing their studies in Science, Langu History, and Literature. 
The Chemical, Physical, Geological, and "Biological Laboratories are open 
=... : Ei ment includes Civil, Mechanical, and 


Srrangements have toe made for practical work with various we 
Surveyors, and Asdhiiecte - and near Bristol. Information with regard to 
the lodging of stud Several SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS are tenable 3) the College. Calendar,” ining full 
~~ 6d.; by post, 
oF prospectus ee ‘farther information apply to 
ALFRED E. STOCK, Registrar and Secretary. 




















HARLY ENGLISH BIBLES and TESTA- 
Genevan, &c. og “oar Be po hee Ry ists to'J0snra 3; 
GREEK, Stansted Montiltchet, Essex: : 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS, 





All the Best Books of the Season are in circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies of all New Works of more than average 
interest are added as the demand increases, and an ample 
supply is provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books 
as they are issued from the press. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


One Guinea per Annum and Upwards, 
According to the number of Volumes required, 





Book Clubs nays on Liberal Terms. 


t ge free on application. 


Pr P Pa 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
281, Recent Street, & 2, Kine Street, OuzAPsipg, 
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‘SOME STANDARD 


AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON. 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From 
the German of Professor MAX DUNCKER. By 
EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D., of Balliol College, 
Oxford, In 6 vols., demy 8vo, 21s, each, 


THE HISTORY of ROME. From the 
German of Professor THEODOR MOMMSEN. By 
the Rev. W. P, DICKSON. With an Introduction by 
Dr. SCHMITZ, The Library Edition, with Index, 
4 vols., demy 8vo, 75s.; or the Popular Edition, with 
Index, 4 vols., crown 8vo, 46s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY of GREECE. From the 


German of Professor ERNST CURTIUS. By A. W. 
WARD, M.A. 5 vols., demy 8vo, price 18s, each, 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of 
the WORLD, from Marathon to Waterloo. By Sir 
EDWARD CREASY, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. 
Twenty-sixth Edition. With Plans. In crown 8vo, 6s. 

Also a LIBRARY EDITION, in 8vo, with Plans, 
price 10s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY of the GREAT FRENCH 


REVOLUTION, From the French of THIERS, By 
FREDERICK SHOBERL. With Forty-one fine En- 
gravings and Portraits of the most Celebrated Personages 
referred to in the Work, engraved on Steel by William 
Greatbach. A New Edition. 5 vols., demy 8vo, 36s, 


THE NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 
BRITAIN (1793—1827). By WILLIAM JAMES, With 
a Continuation by Captain CHAMIER, 6 vols., crown 
8vo, with Portraits, 36s. 


THE RISE and PROGRESS of the 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Sir EDWARD 
CREASY, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. Twelfth 
Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE HEAVENS: an Illustrated Handbook 


of Popular Astronomy, By AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. 
Edited by J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.A.S. Revised 
Edition, Demy 8vo, with over 200 Illustrations, 12s, 


THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 


From the French of Mons, GUIZOT. By A, ; 
With Four Portraits. Price 6s. 7 SCOBLE 


THE LIFE of MARY QUEEN of SCOTS. 


From the French of Mons. GUIZOT. By A, SCOBLE. 
With Two Portraits, Price 6s, _— - 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth 
and Marvels. 

THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION. In crown 4to, with 
Sixty-three Illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, and 
Tenniel, 21s. 

THE CARMINE EDITION. In crown 8vo, with Carmine 
Border, and Seventeen Illustrations by Cruikshank 
and Leech, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 

THE EDINBURGH EDITION. In large t crown 
8vo, with Thirty-two Illustrations cog Graikshanke 
Leech, Tenniel, and Du Maurier, specially re-engraved 
for this Edition by George Pearson, 6s. 

THE POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE VICTORIA (Pocket) EDITION. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 


le 


FRANK BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES of 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE PEOPLE’S EDITION, 4 vols., Illustrated, 14s.; or 
separately :— 


FIRST SERIES, containing Rats, Se ti i 
Monkeys, &c. 3s. 6d. ” / naaitianie. 

SECOND SERIES, containing Wild Cats, Eagles, Worms, 
Dogs, &c. 3s. 6d. 


THIRD SERIES, containing Lions, Tigers, Foxes, Por- 
poises, &c. 3s, 6d. 


FOURTH SERIES, 


containing Giants, Mermai 
Salmon, &c. 3s. 6d, - ‘ _ 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
8, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


Now ready, with numerous Illustrations, Coloured and Plain, 
after Drawings by E, R. Pritchett and others, and a Map, 
Royal 8vo, 25s, 


THE VOYAGE of the 
“WANDERER,” R.Y.S. 


From the Journals and Letters of C.and S. LAMBERT. 
Edited by GERALD YOUNG. 


** A book which almost, if not quite, equals ‘The Voyage 
of the Sunbeam’ in interest.”—Globe. 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 
JOHN MORLEY. 
= By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
2s. 6d. 


Parts XVII. and XVIII., SKETCHES to SUMER IS 
ICUMEN IN, price 7s. 


DICTIONARY of MUSIC and MUSICIANS 
(4.D. 1450—1883). By Eminent Writers, English and 
Foreign. With Illustrations and Woodcuts, Edited by 
Sir GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L., Director of the Royal 
College of Music. 8vo. Parts I. to XIV., 3s. 6d, each; 
Parts XV. and XVI., 7s.; XVII. and XVIII., 7s. Vols, 

I,, II., and IIT., 21s. each, 


ENGLISH CITIZEN SERIES. Edited by 
HENRY CRAIK, M.A. 

COLONIES and DEPENDENCIES. Part I., 
INDIA. By J. 8S. COTTON, late Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. Part II., THE COLONIES. By E.J. 
a of University College, Oxford. Crown 

vo, 3s. 6d, 


THE NATURE of POSITIVE LAW. By 


JOHN M. LIGHTWOOD, M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law, Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


LEADING PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By J. E. CAIRNES, M.A., Emeritus 
Professor of Political Economy in University College, 
London. Demy 8vo, 14s, 


CANON WESTCOTT’S NEW BOOK. 
THE EPISTLES of ST. JOHN. The Greek 


Text, with Notes and Essays, by BROOKE FOSS 
WESTCOTT, D.D., D.C.L., Regius Professor of Divinity, 
and Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 
HISTORICAL COURSE FOR SCHOOLS. 
Edited by E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 
HISTORY of ITALY. By Rev. W. Hunt, 


M.A. New Edition. With Coloured Maps. 18mo, 3s. 6d. 





Crown 8vo, 


BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
WORKS by CHARLES KINGSLEY, 


In Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
Westward Ho! The Hermits. 
Hereward the Wake. Sanitary and Social Lec- 
Two Years Ago. : tures and Essays. 
Alton Locke. With Portrait. | Scientific Lectures and 
Hypatia. Essays. 
Yeast. Literary and General 
Poems. Complete Collected | Lectures. 
Selections from some of the 
Writings of Rev. Charles 


Edition. 
Madam How and Lady 1 
Kingsley, M.A. 
Earth-Lore for Children. | The Water Babies: a Fairy 





Why; or, First Lessons in 
Tilustrated. 


At Last: a Christmas in the 
West Indies. With numer- 
ous ———. sone 

Prose s, New anc . 

Health and Education. 
New Edition. 

Historical Lectures and 
Essays. 





Tale for a Land Baby. By 
Caries KinGs~ey. With 
Illustrations by Sir Noel 
Paton and P. Skelton. 
The Heroes: Greek Fairy 
Tales for my Children. By 
CHarves KiInastey. New 
Edition. With Illustrations, 


Macmillan’s Two-Shilling Novels, 
Cloth binding. 


By the AUTHOR of “ JOHN 
HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
The Head of the Family. 
The yo 

Two Marriages. | Olive. 
Agatha’s Husband. 


By GEORGE FLEMING. 
A Nile Novel. | Mirage. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


The Curate in Charge. 
A Son of the Soil. 


Young Mu ve. 
He That Will Not When 


He May. 
By Mrs. MACQUOID. 
Patty. 





Now ready, NEW EDITIONS for 1883, Revised, Corrected, 
———_ up to Date, price 1s. each ; bound in cloth, 
1s. 6d. each. 


DICKENS’S DICTIONARIES. 
Dickens’s Dictionary of London. 
Dickens’s Dictionary of the Thames. 
Dickens’s Dictionary of Paris. 
Dickens’s Continental ABC Railway Guide is pub- 
lished on the Ist of every month, price One Shilling, 


MACMILLAN & CO., London, W.C. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C0.’S 
LIST. 





POLITICS AND LIFE 


IN MARS: 
A Story of a Neighbouring Planet. 


Cloth extra, price 28. 6d. 





Now ready, Second Edition, 2 vols,, 8vo, pp. 700, with Seventy-two Fuall- 


Plates and 313 Illustrations in Text, price £2 2s. 


A PHYSICAL TREATISE on ELEC- 


TRICITY and MAGNETISM. By J. E. H. GORDON, B.A, Camb., 
Member of the Congress of Electricians, Paris, 1881 ; Lage of the 
Electric Light Department of the Telegraph Construction Mainte- 
nance Company. » 
This Edition has been Re-arranged, Revised, and greatly Enlarged, both 
in Text and Plates, to bring it up to the present date. 





ANNEXATION IN THE PACIFIC. 
Small post 8vo, about pp. 200, price 2s, 6d, 


THE WESTERN PACIFIC: being a 


Description of the Groups of Islands to the North-East of the Australian 
Continent. By WALTER COOTE, F.R.G.8., Author of ‘* Wanderings 
South and East,” ‘* Three Months in the Mediterranean,” &c, Witha 
Map and Twenty-three Illustrations executed by Edward Whymper 
from Drawings by the Author. (Nearly ready. 





Now ready. 


THE BRITISH FISHERIES DIRECTORY 


for 1883. Price 2s, 6d. ieee, 

This Work is designed for the purpose of supplying a dem: ii as 
arisen in common with the general and growing interest in the development 
of the fisheries of the country. 

While “‘ The British Fisheries Directory ” will, to a considerable extent, 
be devoted to the commercial aspect of the subject, it will likewise embrace 
all kinds of information such as may prove useful in regard to fishing 
generally—sea fisheries and river fisheries—as an industry, a trade, and a 
pastime, 


LIFE of SIR WILLIAM E. LOGAN, 


Knt., LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., &c., First Director of the Geological Survey 
of Canada, Chiefly Compiled from his Letters, Journals, and Reports, 
By BERNARD J. HARKINGTON, B.A., Ph,D., Professor of Mining in 
M‘Gill University, late Chemist and Mi logi e G P 1 
Survey of Canada. With Steel Portrait and numerous Woodcuts, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d, 
“ Dr. B. Harrington has falfilled his task ably and conscientiously, and has 
produced a book which deserves a favourable.reception not alone within 
scientific circles.”—Journal of Science. 











Now ready, the Second Edition of the New Work by Miss CONSTANCE 
FENIMORE WOOLSON (Niece of the late Fenimore Cooper). 


ANNE. 1 vol., small post 8vo, with Twenty- 
nine Illustrations, cloth, 6s. 


The Academy says of ** Anne”: ‘* We venture to say that *Anne’ is one 
of the most remarkable works of fiction that has appeared for many years. 
. « Ifthe author can keep up to the high standard reached in this work, 
@ great future is before her.” 
The Whitehall Review says : ‘‘ We have rarely read anything to surpass 
it in purity of tone, wealth of humour, and freshness of incident. Immense 
lab ion avd mi of narrative combine with a plenitude of those 
masterly little turns of expressive dialogue in which the Americans excel.” 
The Century Magazine says : *“* The story grows intensely dramatic and 
powerful—more powerful in genuine passi ing woman’s 
passion, that finds a way where there is a will, than anything in the pro- 
duction of either of those two sober-minded gentlemen [referring to 
Howells and James}, Anne's innocence and charm and growing strength 
win us completely. . . . Woolson thus, to our thinking, has this 
double chance of becoming our best novelist—fresh material, got at first 
hand, and a power of passion in herself.” 


Also by the SAME AUTHOR, now ready. 


FOR the MAJOR. 1 vol., small post 8vo, 


with Illustrations, cloth, 5s, 











Price SIXPENCE. 


THE NUTSHELL HISTORY of IRELAND. 


By A. M. SULLIVAN, Author of “ New Ireland.” (Vow ready. 





Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, pp. 128, price 2s, 


THE CHAIRMAN’S HANDBOOK: Sug- 


tions and Rules for the Conduct of Chairmen of Public and other 
eetings, Based upon the Procedure and Practice of Parliament. With 
an I d y Letter add d to the Right Honourable the Speaker 
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LITERATURE. 


Autumn Swallows: a Book of Lyrics. By 
Ellice Hopkins. (Macmillan. ) 


Tus volume of short poems, composed by 
the authoress in the intervals of labour in 
another and a sadder field than that of litera- 
ture, is remarkably and admirably free from 
the faults which we might, perhaps, have ex- 
pected to be present in a volume so composed. 
It cannot be regarded as poetry of the first 
order ; it has hardly stuff enough in it for that ; 
it contains, one may say, more fancy and feeling 
than thought or imagination. Butit is never 
morbid, never puritanical, never affected; it 
may be read from cover to cover with pleasure, 
and here and there with admiration. It 
contains, perhaps, rather too many echoes 
and adaptations of other poets’ and poetesses’ 
thoughts ; Tennyson, Arnold, Mrs. Browning, 
Rossetti ; one or other of them, are recalled 
perpetually. But, on the whole, it would be 
difficult to name any recent volume better 
calculated to show us how good poetry can 
be which is yet not first-rate poetry nor 
markedly original. 

In the first place, the form of these “ short 
swallow-flights of song” is exceptionally good. 
There is hardly a weak rhyme or insipid 
stanza in the whole book. The nearest 
approach to a literary fault that I have 
observed is a tendency to false division, and 
lines hypermetrical where the hypermeter 
does not vary, but jars, the cadence. Take, 
ég. the third stanza (p. 64) of the very 
graceful poem “On a White Butterfly ”:— 

“*' Thou exquisite white flower-soul! what place 
may be 

?Mid the rude forces of our world for thee, 

That split the frozen crag with winter wan, 

And pour the sounding cataracts of the sea, 

And shatter the deep heart of man ?’’ 
Here the first line can only be read rhythmic- 
ally by slurring the middle syllable of the 
second word, and forcing ‘‘ flower-soul”’ into 
the condition of an iambus. Managed by a 
great master of melody, this sort of line may 
be made effective, but, in this poem, it forms 
a discord. Again (p. 106), in the second 
stanza of “ Daisies”? a pretty passage is 
marred by the unrhythmical separation of 
words naturally combined : 
*¢ All your innocent white throng 
Came crowding in upon the sense, and o’er 
Me swept in vision beautiful and strong 
And blessed me unawares.” 

The initial “ me” is surely painful to the ear. 
But these are microscopical blemishes, and 
I only notice them as being exceptional, and 
therefore conspicuous, in the book. It is time 
to justify, by some longer extract, the estimate 
here formed of its beauty. 





The finest poem in the volume is that en- 
titled ‘“‘Je mourrai seul,” nor has Pascal’s 
melancholy phrase ever found a nobler echo, 
The dying man lies, with Death’s chariot, 
unseen yet ever felt, at his door. 


‘«Thy words, with some strange Other interchanged, 
Strike cold across us like loved eyes estranged, 
With things that are not fraught; our things 

that are 
Fade like a sun-struck star. 


*¢ Alone, alone upon thine awful way ! 
Do any show thee kindness? Any stay 
Thy heart? Or does the silent charioteer 
Whisper, ‘ Be of good cheer’ ? 
We know not. None may follow thee afar, 
None hear the sound of thy departing car. 
Only vast silence like a strong black sea 
Rolls in ’twixt us and thee.”’ 


The thought is familiar; to every reader of 
The Ohristian Year, perhaps even to every 
thoughtful man independently of his reading, 
it is well known. But Miss Hopkins has 
enforced it in this poem (which I would fain 
have extracted whole) with a power not, I 
think, equalled elsewhere in her book—nor 
often in other writers. 

Of slighter texture, yet exquisitely pic- 
turesque, is “A Flood in Spring” (pp. 111- 
13), describing the ‘‘ May-meadows flooded 
in the night.” 


‘* Beneath our loved old meadow trees 
The summer sky spread broad and bright ; 
The daisies, drowned in morning blue, 
All went to heaven in the night. 


*¢ And every bird that beats the air 
Had now a phantom brother dear, 
That flies with him through fairer skies, 
And sings a song no man can hear. 


*¢ And silver-footed clouds slow pass 
The path to church across the fields ; 
And everywhere the strong brown earth 
To visionary depths now yields. 


*¢ And the great stars come down at night, 
And walk with men upon the earth, 
As when the sons of morning sang 
Of all fair things the primal birth. 


‘¢ And where we toiled now floats the cloud, 
And where we wept now burns the star ; 
And from our narrow vexed to-day 
Open calm infinites afar. 


*¢ And all our common beaten paths 
Without a sound now break away, 
And show God’s heaven of love beneath, 
And in our dust fresh springs of day.” 


And in the verses (pp. 88-90) “ To Robert 
Herrick” the very secret of that “ jocund 
soul” is told in the following stanzas :— 


** So thou and joy were boonest friends, 
Thy days had all a golden rise, 
And, dying, touched on golden ends ; 
While thou beneath spring skies 
Didst fling thy careless glory down the years, 
That come to us so chill and grey with tears. 


** But now, thy golden eves all done, 
Thy daffodils and thou for ever 
Long since to evensong have run, 
And gone away together, 
Leaving all moist dim places of the earth 
An afterglow of all your harmless mirth.” 


Blank verse is somewhat sparingly attempted 
in the volume; yet the poem (pp. 17-22) 
entitled “ A Portrait” shows no small power 
in that direction. It recalls, perhaps, both 
in its merits and its defects, such poems as 


the same fervent ardour for Nature's fairer 
shows—as here: ~ 


‘* Ah wherefore didst thou leave the listening group 
With Christ and beauty on the mountain-side ? 
Leave the cool silence of the morning skies, 
And evening wells of gold in herby hollows, 
Where the blue shadows lengthening love to 

linger ; 
And all the flowery sun-slopes lifted joy’’— 


with the same sense of strain and monotony, 
the same lack of such magic as Tennyson 
exhibits, e.7., in “Tithonus.” But, of the 
matter of the poem, the present writer may 
say, altering one word of Mr. Browning's, 
‘* Nor I myself discern in what is writ 

Good cause for the peculiar interest 

And awe, indeed, this poem touched me with.”’ 


It is a narrative describing how a face, seen 
by chance in a London crowd, and haunting 
the writer with a vague dvduvyois, is at last, 
by a flash of insight, identified with the lost 
figure in a chapel fresco, “ high up among the 
Southern Alps.” Perhaps there is something 
especially fascinating, to the superstitious self 
each man keeps in the background, in this 
idea of the revenant. But the book would be 
valuable to some people for this poem alone. 

On the classical side, Miss Hopkins appears 
more tentative than successful. ‘ Bormus— 
a Linus Song” (p. 23) is a pretty, modern 
poem, but brings no breath from Sicily or 
Greece. The “Gnomidia” neither are nor 
pretend to be Greek, except in title ; but they 
are racy and ingenious. Here is a specimen, 
called “ Man’s Recusancy,” which might have 
been written by a monk of humour :— 

‘* The man who saw the whole world drowned, 

No sooner safe on shore was found, 

Than, lo! himself was drowned in wine. 

Ah, Lord! whereto thy discipline ?”’ 

The remaining half is less good; but all 
these Gnomidia are quaintly clever. The best 
of the few sonnets is “The Infinite Within 
and Without.” 

One literary trick, probably unconscious, 
may be noted as painful to the ear. A 
familiar passage should not be written out 
into other words. Who has not in his ears 
Helena’s avowal ?— 


‘*T am undone: there is no living, none, 
If Bertram be away. ’Twere all one 
That I should love a bright, particular star, 
And think to wed it, he is so above me: 
In his bright radiance and collateral light 
Must I be comforted, not in his sphere.’’ 


Who will thank Miss Hopkins (p. 211) for 


** T love thee much as I might love a star, 
Thy day and night that makes thy purpose 
clear 


Shine not within this world of mine, nor are 
Concentric with my swiftly turning sphere ’’ ? 


One is reminded of Mr. Montgomery’s attempt 
to “conjure with the rod of Sir Walter.” 

The general characteristic of the book 
is a tender melancholy, lit up with humour 
and occasional gladness of spirit; and, as 
might have been expected, there is an over- 
flowing sympathy with children and with 
the poor. We should have known, with- 
out a note, that “A Back-Street Child” 
(pp. 99-102) was taken from life. Even 
Miss Hopkins could not have invented the 
story of the little one who, in her foul, un- 
sightly home, made the stains on the wall 





Mr. Myers’ “St. John the Baptist ;” it has 


into a class of playmates and taught them 
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their lessons. A ‘‘ moral” often defaces a 
poem ; in this case, I think, it is otherwise : 


‘¢ T ask no richer gift than that child’s heart, 
To which all in Thy light appears ; 
And even the rude splotches on the wall, 
Bathed in its love, grow ‘ pretty dears.’ 
‘*¢ Blind me with seeing tears, until I see 
In meanest things Thy beauty lies ; 
And God’s great poetry is everywhere, 
To open hearts and love-lit eyes.” 


E. D. A. MorsHeap. 








Practical Jurisprudence: a Comment on 
Austin. By E. C. Clark, Regius Professor 
of Civil Law in the University of Cam- 
bridge. (Cambridge University Press.) 


Ir is no disparagement of Prof. Clark’s 
“Comment ”’ to say that it is mainly occupied 
with the attempt to ascertain the true mean- 
ing of a single word. Austin’s own work 
centres round the definition of Law, and the 
copious criticism to which it has lately been 
subjected reverts continually to the alleged 
assumptions and supposed consequences of 
that definition. Prof. Clark ranges himself 
with the “historical ’’ jurists. His main 
objection to Austin’s method is that he 
neglects and ignores—or, rather, leads other 
people to neglect and ignore—the history of 
the institutions which he defines. 

“If we accept his definition of law, his treat- 
ment of the subject has the perfect correctness 
of mathematical demonstration, and must, 
therefore, be always an admirable logical exer- 
cise. But in that definition Austin dwells so 
prominently upon the circumstances of Jegisia- 
tion (or position) as to throw entirely into the 
shade those historical beginnings of law which 
have obviously existed in all nations as rules of 
human conduct anterior to anything that can 
be reasonably spoken of or thou ght of as legis- 
lation at all. Practically, Austin considers 
political societies only at an advanced period 
of their existence, and denies the name of law 
to that which has been keeping them together 
for ages, because it does not square with his 
own logical conception.” 


Here is the key-note of Prof. Clark’s Com- 
ment. Neither Prof. Clark nor anybody else 
has ventured to impugn the definition in 
relation to societies “at an advanced period 
of their existence,”’ and he cordially acknow- 
ledges the mathematical correctness of the 
jurisprudence to which it leads. Is it worth 
while to quarrel seriously with a system 
for which the overwhelming advantages can 
be claimed that it is true for the civilised 
nations of the earth, and that it is clear and 
logical, in spite of the natural darkness and 
accumulated confusion of the subject? By all 
means let the student be warned that there 
are, and have been, conditions of human life to 
which these definitions will not apply. That 
is the attitude of Sir Henry Maine ; and it is, 
we venture to think, thoroughly consistent 
with the acceptance of Austin’s system as it 
stands. Prof. Clark goes far beyond this. 
Before the State was, law is. Prof. Clark 
seeks a wider definition which will let in the 
primitive rules of conduct excluded by Austin. 
He lays the basis for his generalisation in an 
analysis of the unconscious definitions of law 
embodied in early nomenclature, and of the 
conscious definitions attempted by philoso- 
phers and jurists. This is work which has 


which is well worth doing for its own sake, 
although it does not very materially help the 
author to his conclusions. 

Law, according to Prof. Clark, is “a rule 
of conduct obtaining among a class of human 
beings and sanctioned by human displeasure.” 
And the law of a State is “the aggregate of 
rules administered mediately or immediately 
by the State’s supreme authority or regulating 
the functions of that supreme authority itself : 
the ultimate sanction being, in both cases, 
disapproval by the bulk of the members of 
that State.” Prof. Clark modestly antici- 
pates as the result of his labours “the 
addition of one more failure to those which 
have gone before.”” We shall be content to 
ask the question which Prof. Ciark asks him- 
self—why, accepting, as he does, Austin’s de- 
finition of the Sovereign or a State, he does not 
accept also his definition of law. He avoids 
the words of command for the insufficient 
reason that rules administered by a Sovereign 
must not be spoken of as set by a Sovereign 
(although he admits, in principle, that ‘all 
law administered by the magistrates of a 
community has necessarily an imperative 
character’’), By making the sanction of 
popular disapproval the differentia of law, 
he either means nothing more than that 
“obedience of the bulk” of the people 
which is postulated in Austin’s definition of 
sovereignty, or he sets up a condition which 
would exclude some of the most undoubtable 
law now existing in the world. What sort of 
a criterion of law would popular disapproval 
be in India? All that is gained by the 
substitution of popular disapproval for the 
Sovereign’s command is the admission of 
certain “constitutional maxims within the 
domain of law.”” It is a sacrifice of logical 
precision to misplaced sentiment. It slurs 
over the distinction between rules which are, 
and maxims which are not, enforced by legal 
penalties, Even the “practical mind” to 
which Prof. Clark appeals would be satisfied 
with the restriction of positive law or State 
law to the former. Some of us cherish the 
hope of seeing at no distant day an Act of 
Parliament which shall vest the sovereignty 
in the King and the House of Commons. 
Such a statute, as Austin points out, “ might 
be termed unconstitutional, or immoral, or irre- 
ligious ; but to call it illegal were absurd.” 
Prof. Clark apparently would call it il- 
legal; at all events, he “‘apprehends that 
the conduct of the Parliament would be 
reasonably called by all people illegal.” Is 
not this a reductio ad absurdum of Prof. 
Clark’s struggle to confer a legal status on 
Constitutional maxims? We prefer to think 
that there is a legal way of abolishing the 
House of Lords. 

Part ii. (on “‘the form of law ’’) follows 
Austin more or less closely through the minor 
topics of the Jurisprudence. Here Prof. 
Clark is on more fruitful ground. Drawing 
freely for illustrations on English as well as 
Roman law, he has compiled a body of notes 
which cannot fail to prove extremely useful— 
we might say indispensable—to students of 
Austin, if only as a corrective of the some- 
what arbitrary dicta which, as Prof. Clark 
truly says, they have been accustomed to 
accept as admitted facts. The three chapters 


equity, are particularly worthy of attention 
in this respect. Prof. Clark successfully 
shows cause against the accepted theory that 
the jus gentiwm began “as an abstractum 
from the laws of other nations considered 
together with those of Rome.” It was in its 
origin, he thinks, a philosophical ideal. But 
why did philosophers seek an ideal in the 
“law of nations’’? Why did the supposed 
universality of certain rules cause them to be 
identified with nature on the one hand and 
equity on the other ? E. RoBERTSON. 








Eight Years in Japan. By E. G. Holtman. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Tuts book is, at all events, a change. Most 
persons who have written books on Japan have 
devoted them to the study of the history of 
the manners and customs, the art and the 
natural beauties, of Japan. Mr. Holtman 
went there to make railways, and his book is 
mainly a record of his work. His appetite 
as a sightseer seems to have been singularly 
limited ; and even after along voyage to a 
fascinating country, so tantalising to an 
ordinary imagination, he was not at ease till 
he had settled to business. He was bored at 
Yokohama, and never seems to have taken 
kindly to it or its inhabitants. He prefers 
Kobe—nay, thinks that aman might do worse 
than spend his life there—but he gives no 
distinct reason for his preference. His heart 
is evidently in his profession—in surveying, 
constructing, and managing railways. After 


holidays, and he records both his work and 
his excursions in a straightforward, simple 
way which makes one well disposed towards 
the author, though there is little to amuse in 
his account of his experiences. 

It is strange that a man of ability, as Mr. 
Holtham evidently is, should have spent eight 
years in Japan, and have travelled over such a 
large part of it, without having more worth 
saying about the country and the people. 
Except a vague notion of the difficulties 
encountered in building bridges over rivers 
liable to floods, and the large amount of 
labour necessary before a railway is started, 
there is little in the book of a descriptive 
kind which will be new to anyone who has 
read any other work upon Japan. One learns 
more, perhaps, about Mr. Holtham himself 
than about any other subject. None can read 
his story without feeling that he is a thorough 
Englishman, of great industry and determina- 
tion, with a strong reverence for Bass’s ale, 
and an inalienable affection for his pipe. 

It may be rashly gathered from what we 
have said that the book isa dull one, That 
inference would be too strong. It is not an 
exciting book, but it is too genuine to be 
dull to those who care about human nature 
as well as Japan. It is a book that a man 
with leisure may read and not find his time 
thrown away. It is a book of which much 
may be skipped without loss, but not without 
danger of losing a choice morsel where you 
least expect it. For instance, this is not a 
bad excuse for one of the “ abominations ” of 
Japanese diet. On his holiday trip to Nikko 
and other places, Mr. Holtham abandoned 
sandwiches and eggs, the only available food 
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superior comfort of his fellow-passengers, he 
resolved in future to have a Japanese tiffin 
when on the move. 


‘*In fact, I developed quite a taste for rice and 
pickles, not even excepting the infamous 
‘daiko,’ the dread of foreigners; it being a 
half-putrid, half-salted preparation of large 
horse-radish, and the finest thing in the world 
to make rice go down: for if you take a piece 
and chew it well till the taste is all over your 
mouth, you would, I believe, eat anything else 
in the world afterwards to get rid of the taste 
again; so that four or five bowls of rice, one of 
which would stay an ordinary appetite with- 
out this ingenious seasoning, disappear with 
rapidity.” 

Mr. Holtham’s book reminds us somewhat 
of a Japanese tiffin, as he describes it. It is, 
so to speak, mainly composed of wholesome, 
but not very piquant, matter—like rice ; and 
it goes down by the help of more savoury 
mouthfuls. The {only difference is that these 
bonnes bouches are not nasty, like “ daiko,” 
but sometimes ‘‘ sharp” as pickles and some- 
times sweet as honey. Hereis a passage that 
is worth some trouble to reach : 


‘*This year, however, the summer rains were 
very late and the country dry, and a good deal 
of rice perished in the seed-beds. I remember 
well going down to Osaka on one of my frantic 
expeditions after material that seemed to hang 
on the hands of the transport department long 
after it should have been delivered on the work ; 
going part of the way by road, and getting on 
to a trolly when I reached the rails, the coolies 
who shoved me along being mournfully 
sloquent upon the prospects of the season, ex- 


* plaining that rice was going to be so dear that 


poor people would lie down by the roadside 
and die, and the farmers be unable even to save 
seed for next season. They toiled under the 
brazen June sky, with many a grunt and many 
a stoppage, so that I thought I should never get 
to Osaka, at least before nightfall; but, lo! a 
little cloud, ‘ like to a man’s hand,’ came out of 
the sea, and presently gathered on the flank of 
Rokkosan, and grew black aud spread over the 
western heavens, shutting out the cruel sun; 
while a little shiver, as of an awakening hope, 
went from field to field, and then a cry rang out 
from the villages that the long-expected rain 
was at hand. The toiling farmers put down 
their buckets beside the sick seedlings, and 


* bared their breasts to the rush of rain that 


swooped down from the hills. The yells of my 
coolies as the first heavy drops reached us were 
enough to bring the heart into one’s mouth; 
and, when the stinging shower struck them, 
they bent their backs to the work and whisked 
me along into Osaka at the rate of nineteen to 
the dozen, whooping with glee.” 

Mr. Holtham was in Japan during the 
Satsuma rebellion of 1877 ; and whatever he 
says upon this subject, and about the Japanese 
generally, is interesting and characterised by 
asound judgment and fine feeling. He has 
a proper admiration for the leaders in the 
wonderful reform of the kingdom, and also 
for the rebels. He sympathises with the 
Old, and believes in the New, Japan. The 
passage in which he dwells upon the close of 
the rebellion is one of several which show 
that it is rather literary inexperience than 
literary ineptitude that has prevented him 
from writing a thoroughly interesting and 
valuable book. 

**So the last act of this ead drama came to a 
close, and the last penalty of their crime was 

id, in the currency that heroes recognise, by 

mistaken leaders and the remnant of their 


mistaken followers. If in days to come.the hill 
behind Kagoshima, to which the echoes of the 
last volleys fired in the great rebellion returned 
from the mountains that look upon the old seat 
of the Satsuma power, should become a familiar 
object to the sight or the tread of the foreigner, 
it will be associated with none of the sordid 
struggles of the trading adventurer, or the 
jealousies of native and imported bankrupts; 
but the shrine that commemorates the purging, 
by blood and fire, of a sin that could not have 
been committed for greed of any less high 
possession than the responsibility for a nation’s 
life, will draw its votaries from all lands that 
hold in honour political courage, personal 
sacrifice, and faithfulness unto death.” 

With this passage of noble eloquence we 
take leave of a book which is a curious 
instance of how well and how poorly the 
same man may write without being conscious 
of the gulf that separates the extremes of his 
performance. Cosmo MonxuHouvse. 








History of the Negro Race in America. By 
George W. Williams. In 2 vols, (New 
York: Patnam.) 


Untit the beginning of the present century 
the history of the black race in America 
affords little worthy of notice; but with the 
commencement of the anti-slavery agitation 
it grows in interest, and the culmination of 
that movement in the great war of twenty 
years ago is one of the most striking episodes 
in history. The practice of holding Negro 
labourers in slavery, originating in Spanish 
America, quickly spread to the other European 
settlements, and their numbers grew with the 
growth of the colonies. In spite of the con- 
ditions of slave life, the soil and climate of 
America appear to have favoured their 
increase. In 1715, there were 58,850 Negroes 
in British America ; in 1775, when the revo- 
lution broke out, there were 501,102. After 
the epoch of independence the increase 
became more rapid. In 1790 the numbers 
were 757,208; in 1800, 893,041; in 1810, 
1,191,364. At the epoch of emancipation, in 
1865, there were, in round numlere, 4,000,000 
Negroes held in slavery ; and at the census of 
1880 the Negro population of the States had 
risen to the portentous figure of 6,580,793. 
The prophecy that the abolition of slavery 
would tell unfavourably on the numbers of 
the Negro race has therefore failed. ‘* Eman- 
cipation,” says Mr. Williams, 

‘has taken the mother from field-work to 
house-work. The slave-hut has been sup- 
planted by a pleasant house; the mud floor is 
done away with; and now, with carpets on the 
floor, pictures on the wall, a better quality of 
food properly prepared, the influence of books 
and papers, and the blessings of a preached 
Gospel, the Negro mother is more prolific, and 
the mortality of her children is reduced to a 
minimum” (vol. ii., p. 418). 

Without reckoning books and papers and a 
preached Gospel as causes of diminished mor- 
tality, it is obvious that the removal of the 
unfavourable conditions of slave-life and the 
opening of a free career in a thriving com- 
munity have tended to the increase of the 
Negro population ; and Mr. Williams’s work 
proves that they are slowly, but surely, 
working their way upward in the social 
fabric. The problems with which American 
statesmen were confronted in 1865 have been 





conscientiously grappled with. Not only has 
the liberated Negro been found in food and 
employment, and got his “forty acres and a 
mule,” but he has been educated. He has 
learned to read and write, to count, and to 
save money. From the country he has gone 
into the towns, where he has found colleges 
and teachers ready to prepare him for the 
superior walks of life. Throughout the South 
he is now qualifying himself to take the place 
of his old masters, and when they prove too 
many for him he can emigrate to Kansas and 
Missouri. ‘In Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, 
North and South Carolina, and in Maryland,” 
says Mr. Williams (vol. ii., p. 413), 
‘*coloured men have possessed themselves of 
excellent farms and moderate fortunes. In 
Baltimore a company of coloured men own a 
ship-dock, and transact a large business. Some 
of the largest orange plantations in Florida are 
owned by coloured men. On most of the 
plantations, and in many of the large towns and 
cities, coloured mechanics are quite numerous. 
The Montgomeries, who own the plantation 
once the property of Jefferson Davis, extending 
for miles along the Mississippi, are probably 
the best business men in the South. In 
Louisiana, P. P. Desloude, A. Dubuclet, Hon. 
T. T. Allain, and State Senator Young are men 
who, although taking a lively interest in politics, 
have accumulated money and saved it.” 


Nor is the invasion of the black race confined 
to the South. The author of these volumes, 
a good-looking young Negro gentleman who 
has graduated from a theological college, but 
has abandoned the church for the law, claims 
on his title-page to be “First coloured 
Member of the Ohio Legislature, and late 
Judge-Advocate of the Grand Army of the 
Republic of Ohio.” But the palm of being 
the ‘representative young man of colour” in 
the United States is yielded by Mr. Williams 
to Prof. Richard T. Greener, a legal prac- 
titioner at Washington. Mr. Greener, born 
in 1844, was the first Negro to enter Harvard, 
where he passed a brilliant academical career, 
and subsequently became in succession Princi- 
pal of the Institute for Coloured Youth in 
Philadelphia, Professor of Metaphysics and 
Logic in the University of South Carolina, 
and Dean of the Law Department of Howard 
University at Washington. The last-named 
post he seems to have resigned in 1880 in 
consequence of increase of business following 
upon his successful conduct of the case of 
Cadet Whittaker of West Point (presumably 
a Negro), in the course of which, according to 
Mr. Williams (vol. ii., p. 444), “ he developed 
ability and industry as an attorney, and earned 
the gratitude of his race.” Other instances 
are Col. Bruce, who “ from a penniless slave 
has risen to the position of writing his name 
upon the currency of the country” (Col. 
Bruce is Register of the United States 
Treasury); and John M. Langston, born a 
slave in Virginia, afterwards President of 
the Howard University, and now Resident 
Minister to Hayti. Six Negroes have been 
members of the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
for an account of whom, and of other eminent 
members of the race, male and female, the 
reader is referred to Mr. Williams’s second 
volume. No further argument, with a 
figure of six millions aud a-half on the 
census, is wanted to convince us that the 
Negro race is in no sense dying out. At 
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the same time there are no signs of any 
fusion of the white and black races. The 
physical antipathy which prevents inter- 
marriages continues in full force. We thus 
have in the United States the singular 
spectacle of two dissimilar races enjoying the 
rights of common citizenship, and engaged in 
similar pursuits, with no prospect of the gulf 
which separates them being bridged over. 
This situation obviously has in it the elements 
of future trouble, on which the history of 
Hayti in past times, and of Jamaica in our 
own, cast a lurid light. 

Beyond the materials which they afford for 
a study of this problem of the future Mr. 
Williams’s volumes do not contain much that 
is new or valuable. They evince less judg- 
ment and critical experience than industry, 
and if the writer could make a stern resolve 
to be less declamatory and more grammatical 
it would tell favourably on any future literary 
effort. The imperfections of the work, how- 
ever, do not detract from the interest which 
it possesses in the eyes of the European 
reader as a history of the Negro race by one 
of themselves. E. J. Payne. 








Numismata Typographica. By William Blades. 

(“ Printer’s Register’ Office.) 
Mr. Buapes, whose labours in the investiga- 
tion of the history of printing are so well 
known and so highly valued, has devoted a 
great deal of time and painful research to the 
cataloguing of those medals which in one 
way or another bear on his favourite subject. 
Unfortunately, the medals themselves are, 
with few exceptions, modern in date, and 
quite worthless as works of art; while the 
lithographic drawings hardly do justice to 
those few which are of more meritorious 
execution. Among these, perhaps the most 
important is the bronze medal of the founder 
of the chief Venetian printing-press—Aldus 
Pius Manutius—with, on the obverse, a fine 
profile bust of Aldus with long hair, and 
wearing a biretta; on the reverse, the usual 
Aldine badge of the dolphin and anchor. 
This medal was probably executed in the 
early part of the sixteenth century, and in 
design, if not in workmanship, somewhat 
suggests the hand of Gentile Bellini. Another 
fine medal, also in bronze, but of a very 
different style of work, is that with a profile 
bust of John Petreius of Nuremberg, dated 
1545, representing him in his forty-eighth 
year. Like the Venetian medal, the reverse 
has the device used by the printer in his 
books—a hand issuing from a cloud holding 
a flaming sword, 

Although, however, the great bulk of the 
medals catalogued by Mr. Blades are devoid 
of any pretensions to be considered works of 
art—some, in fact, being of quite astonish- 
ing hideousness—yet they serve as a peg 
on which the writer has hung no small 
amount of interesting and valuable in- 
formation about the typographic craft 
and the long list of distinguished men 
who have practised it in the old days when 
many a scholarly printer was both author and 
publisher of the books he produced, as well, 
perhaps, as being himself in some cases the 
artist who designed the beautiful illustrations 


a printer himself, recalls the sometimes tor- 
gotten fact that the great Albert Diirer, 
among his many accomplishments, was a 
member of this craft. 


** Not ‘only did he print the wood-blocks en- 
graved by himself and pupils, but he had a 
complete printing-office, supplied with presses, 
with types, and with all necessary furniture. 
Panzer seems the only bibliographer who has 
noted this, and he gives the following list of 
books printed by him :— 


burg. Folio. 
1511. 


Nurem. Folio. 
appears this colophon : ‘Impressum Nurnberge 
per Albertum Durer, pictorem. 


tion of the founding of the Aldine Press from 
the arrival in Venice of Aldus about the year 


attached to his name does not mean, as is 
often supposed, that he was a native of 





It is with natural pride that Mr. Blades, as 


“1, * Passio Christi,’ Ben. Chelidonii. Nurem- 
1510. 


‘*2, Another edition. Nuremburg. Folio. 


“© 3. ‘Apocalypsis.’ Nuremburg. Folio. 1511. 
“4, ‘Epitome in Diyze Parthenices Mariza.’ 
1511. 

‘‘In Nos. 1, 2, and 4, with slight variations, 


Mr. Blades gives a very interesting descrip- 


1489. The epithet Romanus which he 


Rome itself, but simply that he was born in 
the Papal States. This happened in 1449 
at the small town of Bassiano. After study- 
ing for some years in the schools of Ferrara 
and Rome, Aldus Manutius attained to con- 
siderable excellence in Latin and Greek 
scholarship; he formed an early friendship 
with the brilliant young Florentine linguist 
and philosopher, Pico della Mirandella, who, 
in a short lifetime, won for himself a place 
among the most finished scholars in that 
wonderful group of poets and students col- 
lected together under the sympathetic patron- 
age of the Magnificent Lorenzo. The first 
work printed by Aldus from his Venetian 
presses was the Greek Grammar of Lascaris 
in 1494, in the Preface of which the printer- 
scholar announces his resolve “‘ to work and to 
do something worthy of a man,” rather than 
lead the tranquil country life which might 
have been his. That this resolution was fully 
carried out is shown by the numerous editions 
of Greek authors issued by the Aldine press 
during the next few years—first, the complete 
works of Aristotle, and then a large number of 
Greek authors up to that time unpublished— 
books which were all remarkable for the 
beauty and clearness of the type as well as 
the accuracy (relatively speaking) of the texts. 
The amount of careful collation of MSS. 
required to produce these editions must have 
been enormously large, and, as Mr. Blades 
points out, quite beyond the powers of any 
one man. ‘The workshops of Aldus thus 
became a centre of learning, and an hospitable 
refuge for many a scholarly Greek after his 
escape from the destruction of Constantinople 
by the Turks. 

In 1501 Aldus invented a new form of 
type now called ‘‘ italic,” by means of which 
a large amount of matter could be compressed 
into a small page, thus reducing the cost of 
production very considerably—an important 
step towards that more general diffusion of 
learning to which Aldus devoted his life. 
One of the first books printed in this type 
was the beautiful little octavo Divina Com- 


editions of Dante’s works; this was the 
first book in which Aldus introduced the 
well-known badge of the dolphin. and 
anchor. 

This device appears to have been suggested 
by the reverse of a denarius of the Emperor 
Titus, of which Mr. Blades gives a wood-cut. 
With regard to the special merits of the Aldine 
press Mr. Blades writes :— 


‘* The qualities which have rendered the Aldine 
editions so famous are the great accuracy of 
the text and the elegance of the characters. 
Their beauty, indeed, has been so much admired 
that several authors have repeated the foolish 
legend of his types having been cast in silver.” 


After the death of the first Aldus, in 1515, 
the presses were worked, first by his father- 
in-law, and then by his son and grandson, all 
through the sixteenth century, with but little 
falling off in the high quality of the texts they 
produced. 

One of the medals published by Mr. Blades, 
though modern and of no artistic merit, si 
interesting as commemorating the claims of 
the Italians to have been the inventors of 
moveable types. ‘This claim is based upon a 
MS. preserved in the archives of Feltre—a 
history of the town down to the year 1681. 
This MS. asserts that a certain Castaldi, a 
lawyer born at Feltre towards the end of the 
fourteenth century, had the idea of moveable 
types suggested to him by some letters rudely 
cast in glass by Pietro di Natali, and that he 
carried out this notion in a practicable form. 
The history goes on to state that Fiist visited 
Castaldi and stole his secret from him, carry- 
ing it back with him to Germany. This is a 
very improbable story, and rests on no 
foundation whatever except the statement in 
the Feltre MS. of 1681. Even if the MS, 
be authentic, an assertion of this kind, made 
so long after the event, can have little or no 
weight. J. Henry MIDDLETON. 








THE FOLK-LORE OF THE SOUTHERN SLAVS. 


Sagen und Miarchen der Siid-Slaven. Von 
Dr. F. 8. Krauss. (Leipzig: Friedrich.) 
Inp1a is the great home of animal fables, 
even with a moralising conclusion. Many 
of the corresponding Greek tales have prob- 
ably come from this source. Quite recently 
—as M. Gustav Meyer states—the well- 
known story of the lion who lets the mouse 
free, which afterwards gnaws through the 
ropes that bind him, has been found in an 
Egyptian papyrus of the library at Leyden, 
in a form probably older than the corre- 
sponding fable of Aesop. Opinions differ as 
to whether the fabliaux of the West are 
mere amplifications of the classic stories, 
which thus would have a double (Asiatic 
and African) origin, or whether, by the side 
of the classic lore made use of by the clerical 
writers of the Middle Ages, there was not 
also a living source of popular tradition. 
The latter view is the more probable. For, 
though in Germany proper few remains of 
animal fables now exist among the peasantry, 
a great deal of that kind of folk-lore has been 
preserved by the Saxons in Transylvania, and 
various indjeations tend to show that their 

stories are rgally racy of the people. 





media so much prized by collectors of early 





in which early printed books are often so rich. 


We have here a collection of South Slavonian 
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tales, of which animal fables form a large 
part. The first question is, How far is that 
which is placed before us in this volume a 
genuine product of popular fancy ? 

The editor, Dr. Krauss, who, from the 
mother’s side at least, hails from the Slavonian 
stock—which perhaps accounts for some 
defects of his German style—is evidently 
mistaken when he gives us his publication as 
the pure outcome of an unlettered people’s 
imagination. Highly amusing the stories 
presented here no doubt are. Whoever 
can enjoy the comic, even though it 
verges—as it does in some of those tales 
—upon the gross and somewhat unspeak- 
able ; whoever takes pleasure in the immortal 
drolleries of all ages and nations, from Abder- 
ite fun to the Reynard-the-Fox pranks, and 
the Till Eulenspiegel tricks, or those huge 
Landsknecht jests which Hans Sachs has sung 
with such masterly dry humour, will be 
delighted by a goodly number of these South- 
Slavonian stories. Here and there we find in 
them also the more fantastic manner of the 
Mirchen, which leads us into an enchanted 
land where logic comes toa standstill, and 
events develop themselves by leaps and 
bounds, as in a dream. 

Having said this much, we must qualify it 
by expressing a belief that the majority of 
the stories given in this book show a hidden 
acquaintance with Aesop and Phaedrus, with 
the Nether-German animal fables and the 
deeds of Eulenspiegel, with various kinds of 
Western sorcery tales—perhaps even with 
Lafontaine and some of the eccentric pro- 
ductions of the German romantic school. 
Occasionally, it is true, we feel as if we were 
on special popular ground; but then come 
not only turns of phrases, but striking in- 
cidents of most modern literary origin, even 
if a story is not altogether made up of 
a mosaic of recollections from well-known 
models. 

This is very different from simple contact 
with kindred notions, such as have been 
shown to be common property of many 
Aryan, Turanian, even African tribes. Yet 
the editor of these South-Siavonian tales 
insists on their absolutely popular origin, as 
opposed to “ artificial, or professional, poetry.” 
With his idea of “ strictly popular literature,” 
it is, however, impossible to agree; for he 
includes in it the Iliad and Odyssey. Now, 
the form in which we possess these epics is 
certainly that of Kunst-dichtung. ‘Thelearned 
men of Alexandria gave it the last finish. 
What do we know cf the text which Aristotle 
procured for Alexander of Macedon? What 
of that of Peisistratos? What of the text 
of Lykurgos? What of the rhapsodic songs 
from which the poems attributed to Homer 
arose? Even if we could get at these rhap- 
sodic songs, we should unquestionably come 
upon professional bards, distinct from the 
crowd. A comparison with the Wibelungen 
Lied makes this obvious enough. The original 
heroic ballads upon which it is founded are 
lost. Ina Norse form, they are, however, in 
a great measure preserved to us in the Hdda, 
where the German source and localisation of 
the Sigurd and Niblung story are distinctly 
acknowledged and maintained. But a glance 
at these Eddic poems satisfies us at once that, 
with all their purely pagan character, racy 





strength, and rapid dramatic development of 
events, even these are undoubtedly the result 
of a professional poet’s labour. 

It is not desirable to spoil our enjoyment 
of old poetry by making too sharp a division 
between popular and professional literature. 
In many cases the division would prove to be 
untenable. And when Dr. Krauss goes so far 
as to assert that “a people’s aboriginal pro- 
ductions are of greater importance tc us than 
the whole professional literature of Greek and 
Roman antiquity ;” when he says that “a 
tiny collection of popular proverbs contains 
more solid wisdom for life than the writings 
of the clique of followers of Platon and Aris- 
toteles;”’ and that “a Volks-Marchen is to 
him of higher value than all the philosophical 
speculations of Cicero;’’ when, finally, he 
declares that “‘we ought to renounce mere 
theories, abstractions, philosophems, and 
similar wishy-washy tittle-tattle [ Gesal- 
bader|""—he surely travels away into a 
region whither we do not care to follow 
him. Of course, he has to contradict 
himself quickly enough in that particular 
line ; for, in spite of his dislike for all abstract 
theories, he soon comes back to the necessity 
of a science of comparative folk-lore, in order 
to find out whether there has been an ex- 
change of mythological ideas between different 
nations. 

It is idle, in the present advanced state of 
enquiry, to assert the absolutely independent 
character of a people’s tale-treasure or mytho- 
logical conceptions. Has not the Aryan 
creed of the Hindu in course of time become 
filled with ideas and divine figures drawn 
from subject Dravidian and other races? 
Have not the Hebrews taken into their 
faith Babylonian and Persian notions ? Were 
not even the Hellenes influenced by Egyptian, 
Pelasgian, Thrakian, Semitic ideas? Would 
it, therefore, be extraordinary if Southern 
Slavs, surrounded as they are by various 
Aryan and Turanian races of Christian and 
Mahommedan creed, had had their folk-lore 
vastly modified by the latter ? 

But it is not in this sense that we wished to 
point out how much of these S uth Slavonian 
tales is evidently borrowed. What we wanted 
to direct attention to is, that in many of them 
a later, a modern, and a distinctly literary 
trait crops up. When the wolf wants to 
become a “noble Roman;” when, in the 
war between the Dog and Isegrim, soldiers 
are preceded by a drummer, and guns are 
used ; when the Imperial officials, evidently 
of Austria, are called upon to act as judges 
between the Bear, the Pig, and the Fox, and 
Isegrim is directed to jump over the pole 
“like a well-trained gymnast [Zurner];” or 
when, during a meeting at midnight, “a 
clear, star-lit sky veiled the country as 
with an enchanted half-darkness,” we cannot 
be in doubt that the ground of the old 
popular tale is distinctly abandoned. 

Nevertheless, the collection before us re- 
mains an entertaining and valuable one; only 
its contents must not be measured by a 
Wrong standard. We see too much borrowing 
from foreign and late sources, too much re- 
furbishing of well-known stories, to believe in 
the purely Slavonic character of these droll 
productions. Scientifically speaking, a very 
close enquiry will have to be made to trace 





their real origin, lest the majority of them 
should be placed in a wrong class. 
Kart Briyp. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Once More. By Lady Margaret Majendie. 
( Bentley.) 


Colonel and Mrs. Revel. 
In 3 vols. (Tinsley.) 


A Tragedy at Constantinople. By Laila- 
Hanoum. Translated from the French by 
Gen. R. E. Colston. (Triibner.) 


X. ¥. Z.: a Detective Story. By Anna K. 
Green. (New York: Putnam.) 


For the Major. By Constance F. Woolson. 
(Sampson Low.) 


Tue volume of tales collected under the title 
Once More is a delightful surprise. I opened 
it with the utmost aversion and prejudice, as 
some time ago, in the Acaprmy, [ was forced 
to write rather harshly about a novel by the 
same hand—a wildlyromantic story of a lovely 
Italian Prince gifted with an Evil Eye. It 
would be pleasant to think that that scolding 
was taken in good part, and that my advice 
to discard sensational models and rely entirely 
on herself and her own singularly graceful 
taste has been adopted. If this is self-com- 
placency, then the reformation must have 
been spontaneous, for certainly her ladyship’s 
earlier manner was always praised by other 
reviewers in the usual conventional terms. 
Here she has evidently taken great pains, 
not merely to write well, but to write simply 
and briefly. There is not a trace of palaver 
or rigmarole in the book. Short as are the 
best of the tales, they are singularly full and 
satisfying, so much is hinted and implied in 
so few words. As works of art in their 
different ways, I should be inclined to put 
“Poll Miles” and ‘*Au Pair” in the very 
first rank of fiction. They will repay careful 
study, and, indeed, the whole book should be 
kept by one to read again some day. It is 
divided into stories of the “ Past,’’ of the 
“ Present,” and of the ‘*‘ Future.” Of the 
former, “Poll Miles” is almost perfect. 
Here the weird element of witchcraft is quite 
admissible, since it is presented without 
comment as a prevailing belief. It has the 
true idyllic tone; is simple, graceful, and 
tender. Fuller treatment would only 
have marred the effect, for with a very 
few touches we have a perfect picture of the 
wild, sensitive child-witch, the manly, self- 
satisfied, superstitious rustic lover, and the 
Methodist cobbler—three figures worthy of 
Silas Marner. There is wonderful poetry and 
force in the tragic close to which the whole 
drama steadily tends. In every respect— 
most of all in form and simplicity—this story 
is nearly perfect. The other tale, “ Wild 
Jack,” is less successful asa whole. Nowa- 
days one scarcely believes in gentlemanly 
highwaymen and high-souled Claude Duvals, 
or that they could support a country place 
and stud by their profession. Most adroitly 
the difficulty is here evaded by giving the 
hero political importance as a ruined Jacobite 
gentleman, half bandit and half secret agent 
of the Good Cause. Still, the difficulty 
Nothing can be more charming 


By Laslett Lyle. 


remains. 
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than the descriptions of the Berkshire home- 
life, the old parson, the old maid friend, and 
his daughter, whose love for Wild Jack is 
very tenderly painted. The tragedy here is 
grim and striking—thoroughly in keeping 
with the times. Few would have ventured to 
bring Betty under the gibbet of her lover, 
but the scene is perfectly probable and highly 
impressive. Of the tales of the Present, the 
best is “ Au Pair.” The authoress has studied 
French home-life with attention, and repro- 
duces it without effort as something natural 
and quite of course. Her Gascon interior is 
in its way quite as good as the well-known 
Month in a French Country House, far more 
typical, more thoroughly French, yet not 
without a certain individuality of character. 
Doubtless it is painted from nature. This 
tiny sketch seems, so far as my own 
experience goes, to reproduce with photo- 
graphic exactness the peculiar atmosphere of 
provincial French life among the genteel 
retired families, the graceful, caressing home 
affections, the enormous sum of happiness 
actually realised, the sprightly, busy activity, 
and, after all—in our eyes—the frightful 
inanity and triviality of the whole thing. 
Into this circle an English girl is introduced 
as governess, and to it she soon becomes 
assimilated. With some qualms, she forgets 
her solid, practical, English lover for the gay, 
passionate, kindly son of the house. Perhaps 
it is only chance, perhaps it is because the 
real story ran thus, but, if not, it is downright 
genius, the contrast, which is never dwelt 
upon or even hinted, but beautifully brought 
out between the two lovers, the perfectly 
honest conceit of the gallant young French- 
man, and the modest dignity and reserve of 
the Berkshire squire, and, still better, the 
curious intuitive respect of the whole family 
for the “good Englishman.” Nellie, per- 
haps, chooses wisely for herself, aud Dick 
provides the dot and effaces himself, and so 
the tale ends, spoiled by no conventional 
epilogue about some parson’s daughter—some 
Agnes infinitely superior to Dora—who had 
been waiting all along to console him. In 
fact, it would be difficult to suggest any im- 
provement in this charming story. The other 
French tale is very original and well told, 
and the ending as natural as it is unexpected. 
“Uncle George’s Will”’ is a story of English 
high life. The young ladies and gentlemen 
are rather unconventional and slangy, but 
somehow they are real human beings, and a 
strange contrast to the fine folk in novels. 
It is a perfect luxury to read about our titled 
fellow-creatures in an author who does not 
trouble her head about the titles, but takes it 
all as a matter of course. Here, as in the 
other tales, we have many amusing scenes 
and quaint little touches. It is very enjoy- 
able, but, like the two tales of the Future, 
the plot is utterly improbable. In fact, all 
three abound in those unlikely coincidences 
and contretemps which are the life and soul 
of the comic drama, and we should strongly 
advise the authoress to try her hand at refined 
comedy. She would certainly succeed if she 
merely dramatised one of these three stories. 
This strained plot spoils both the ‘Tales of 
the Future,” but, after all, they are only 
meant as burlesques, and, as such, they are 

musing enough, “ Lady Helps” is a sort 





of High Life Below Stairs reversed, and the 
ending perhaps suggested by the Grub Street 
Opera. ‘The Lady Candidate” is much 
better worked out, and the idea of the blush- 
ing, timid, rosebud girl goaded into parlia- 
mentary life by her strong-minded friend is 
most comical, especially her election speech, 
when, instead of denouncing the Male 
Tyrant, she prettily appeals to his chivalry 
on the ground cf her feminine weakness, 
ignorance, and inexperience. We cannot too 
strongly recommend this delightful book, 
which even those who do not trouble to 
weigh its artistic merit will enjoy for the 
pleasant and graceful entertainment it con- 
tains. 


Laslett Lyle has evidently read bad novels, 
and, with the usual female facility, has suc- 
ceeded in imitating them. Her own notions 
of life and of society are so scanty and crude 
that it is hard to blame her for the sins of 
her models. Her tone is unconsciously nasty. 
Colonel Revel is a Colonel indeed—his victims 
were legion; even in the story they positively 
swarm. He marries the angelic Gladys; then 
carries on an intrigue, and finally elopes, with 
Mrs. Molyneux. Another victim dies upon 
the London streets. Gladys from the first 
flirts with the excellent Frisby, and finally, 
before a divorce is necessary, the Colonel dies. 
Gladys hangs back, and very absurdly dies 
before her second nuptials. Nearly all the 
love-making is between married people. The 
views of society—the talk at the Carlton 
(apparently a rowdy pot-house)—the grand 
doings on the “malachite lawns” of the 
R.H.S. Gardens—are most ludicrous. The 
writer drags in a few long chapters of nursery- 
and school-life evidently from her own expe- 
rience—quite irrelevant and twaddling, but 
genuine, and so interesting in’their way. Of 
course the English is superbly slipshod. 
Poverty is a “ putative deficit in the ex- 
chequer’’—dust is “ pulverulent particles,” 
but then it was “a night for the fecundation 
of romantic fancies.” The Syren’s boudoir 
has evidently been upholstered in imitation 
of the style of Braddon, Ouida, and Co. “It 
was tastefully, even elegantly furnished, pale 
blue,” of course, “* being the prevailing colour. 
There were silken hangings at the window, of 
pale blue, edged with gold. There were seduct- 
ive-looking lounges covered with pale-blue 
silk. There were marble side-tables, and gilded 
mirrors and dainty cabinets. ‘There were oil 
paintings on the walls.’”” We can no more. 
The style of the description is at least worthy 
of this “coquettish room crammed with 
elegant and costly trifles.”’ 


The Miso-Turcophile will learn with mali- 
cious glee that the Sick Man’s daughters 
have grasped the pen, and that the poor 
Unspeakable is already quailing before lady 
novelists of his own faith and blood. How 
this momentous change has come about, and 
who Mrs. Leila is, we do not know, but 
should have been very glad to learn. A few 
lines on this point we had a right to expect, 
and they would have been worth all the rest 
of the book. Without them it is hardly 
interesting, as one cannot tell the point of 
view from which it is written; in fact, 
whether the authoress is an over-civilised 
Turk or an ignorant Frank, or even anybody 





at all. It is, however, well worth reading, 
if only to refresh one’s memory of the revo- 
lutions and Court intrigues at Constantinople 
during that period which is too recefit for tis 
to remember much about it. The story is 
rather tragical, and not entirely unlike an 
Arabian Night; but either the original or 
the translation, or both, has failed to present 
it in a literary form. 


X. Y¥. Z. is an excessively prosy, tedious, 
and improbable detective story, by a lady 
who perversely aspires to the doubtful fame 
of an American Gaborian. 


Miss Woolson is also American—very 
American—but in the best sense. or the 
Major is a book few Europeans, if any, could 
have written, concentrating, as it does, such 
nervous power and earnest sentiment upon 
purely domestic incident. It is not at all 
amusing, but altogether sad, in spite of the 
racy little touches which bring very near 
to us the tiny pomps and vanities of a 
highly respectable primitive Southern village. 
There are at least three creations in it of 
extreme merit; one, the stepmother, is per- 
fectly original—perhaps too much so. We 
cannot go into the plot without divulging it, 
which would be a pity, as with much art the 
reader is at first put upon the wrong track, 
and so is able to enter into the heroine’s 
revulsion of feeling as she learns the truth. 
Too sad for most readers, it is a book 
that will be very highly appreciated by some 
as a signal contrast to the frivolity and laxity 
of English fiction. The old Major—dimly 
conscious of his failing mind ; the sickly little 
son—his pretended pupil, but really his 
playmate; and the faithful women who 
jealously hide from the world, and even from 
himself, the secret of his imbecility, form a 
truly pathetic and truly beautiful group ; 
very difficult to draw, but very well drawn 
indeed. E. PurceEt.. 








CURRENT THEOLOGY. 


The Editio Princeps of the Epistle of Bar- 
nabas by Archbishop Ussher, as printed at 
Oxford A.D. 1642, and preserved in an Imper- 
fect Form in the Bodleian Library. With a 
Dissertation on the Literary History of that 
Edition by the late Rev. J. H. Backhouse. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) Ussher’s famous 
edition of Polycarp and Iguatius was published 
in the year 1645, but the sheets of the Barna- 
bas which it had been intended to include were 
unfortunately, burned in a disastrous fire 
which broke out October 6, 1644, There has, 
however, existed in the Bodleian Library for 
more than two hundred years ‘‘a copy of 
Ussher’s edition of Polycarp and Ignatius, 
having on the title-page the date 1643 (not 
1644), and containing Ussher’s Preface to 
Barnabas entire, and rather more than the first 
eight chapters of the text.” It is this frag- 
ment which is here reproduced. It cannot 
be claimed that it is now of great critical im- 
portance, though Ussher’s Praemonitio is valu- 
uable; but as an editio princeps it is entitled to 
its place in literature. 


Evenings with the Saints. By W.H. Ander- 
don, S.J. (Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.) 
This is a rather careless and ambitious com- 
ilation. On p. 158 we are told that St. 
eter said his Mass in a certain house from 
the year 45 to the outbreak of Nero’s per- 
secution in 69, when not absent on one of 
his many apostolical circuits; p. 326 we read, 
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“the holy Apostles SS. Peter and Paul 
were A.D. 64 or 65.” It may be 


remembered that the eighteenth centenary 
of that event was officially celebrated in 1867. 
Again, as the writer describes the desecra- 
tion of the relics of St. Genevieve in the Great 
Revolution, it would have been as well to 
ascertain what became of them afterwards by 
ps ooh at Parie, instead of referring toa German 
opaedi 


of @ whose latest authorities are 
aronius and Tillemont. And it is positively 
unfair to French Republicanism to imply that 
St. Genevieve’s has been left desecrated ever since 
it was turned into a pantheon. The legends of 
martyrs are sometimes given from the Acts, 
sometimes overlaid by the free use of Father 
Anderdon’s archaeological imagination. It is as 
well to have the astounding legend of St. 
Martina as it stands, but it might have been 
better to enquire how such incredible events 
came to be assigned to the reign of Alexander 
Severus of all emperors. If idols had fallen at 
the prayers of martyrs so publicly and so fre- 
quently as martyrologies say, ‘‘ sacrilege” and 
“magic” and expiatory ceremonies would 
have filled a large space in the Augustan 
history. 

Introductory Hints to Readers of the Old Testa- 
ment. By the Rey. J. A. Cross. (Longmans.) 
This book contains more information within its 
very moderate compass than several pretentious 
bi-volumes of Biblical introduction that we 
could mention. The writer presents, in read- 
able form, a collection of facts and opinions 
which, though abundantly familiar to the few, 
are still jealously withheld from the many by 
“ authorities” who appear to suppose that pious 
frauds are a valuable auxiliary of faith and 
religion. The merit of the work made us 
curious to enquire who and what this religious 
teacher could be who ventured to be so truly 
religious as to prefer facts to time-honoured 
fallacies, and the retail of sound instruction to 
reiteration of tiresome commonplace. To our 
surprise we found that he was not a prophet of 
some one of the 165 Dissenting communities of 
this favoured land, but merely a curate of long 
standing in the Established Church. The poor 
man, we fear, is likely to stand longer after this 
manifesto of his critical and scholarly compe- 
tence ; but we hope the public will be better to 
him than ten (ecclesiastical) fathers or a score 
of lay patrons. He deserves it. 


Studies in Church History, by Henry O. 
Lea (Philadelphia: Henry 0. Lea’s Son and 
Co.), is a reprint of a volume already issued 
in 1869, which then contained essays on the 
rise of the temporal power, the benefit of clergy, 
and excommunication, and is now augmented by 
one upon the early Church and slavery. Those 
who are acquainted with Mr. Lea’s former 
works on the History of Sacerdotal Celibacy and 
on Superstition and Force will hardly need to 
be reminded of his wide erudition and dis- 
ene gg impartiality, and so will be glad to 

now of this re-issue, if they do not already 
possess the original work. 


Principles of English Canon Law. Part I. 
General Introduction. By John Brownbill. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.) The title is 
altogether a misnomer, for this book proves, 
on examination, to be a mere recast of a work 
much used till lately in French clerical semi- 
naries, the Manuale Compendium Juris Canon- 
ici of Lequeux. Accordingly, it is not occupied, 
for the most part, with English canon law at 
all, but with Roman canon law as received 
in France. Noristhis a merecavil. As a fact, 
the Roman canon law never was in ure in 
this country, though a considerable part of the 
code which did prevail here was necessarily 
made up of the same materials of ancient 
conciliar degrees and of fixed rules of pro- 
cedure. Accordingly, to import the canon law 





of France, which was much more affected by the 
strictly local Roman rulings than that of 
England, into a work designed for use as a 
text-book here, cannot fail to mislead, nor is 
a cure effected by the occasional patches of 
Anglican matter which Mr. Brownbill has 
stitched upon the French groundwork. He 
has read something of his subject, but in an 
unscientific and inaccurate fashion, while the 
polemical object which he avows may have 
tended further to bias his judgment. One 
remark may be cited, of little significance in 
itself, as showing how far he is from mastery 
of the topic he has undertaken to expound. 
He appends, as a note on the statement that 
the city or town where the bishop’s cathedral is 
plaved gives the title to the diocese, the follow- 
ing not very pertinent words: “Such titles as 
Bishop of Rupert’s Land, or Manitoba, or 
North Queensland are therefore indefensible ; 
the visible Church, though in the world, is not 
of the world.” Mr. Brownbill has forgotten all 
about ‘‘ Regionary Bishops,” who had no see, 
strictly speaking, though they had dioceses ; 
aud he has equally left out of account the 
territorial nomenclature of several Scottish and 
Irish dioceses dating from pre-Reformation 
times, such as Moray, Galloway, Argyle, the 
Isles, Caithness, Ross, and Orkney, in the 
former case ; Ossory and Meath in the latter. 
He will need much more study before under- 
taking the second instalment he promises. 


Die apocryphen Apostelgeschichten und Apostel- 
legenden: ein Beitrag zur _ altchristlichen 
Literaturgeschichte. Von Richard Adelbert 
Lipsius. Vol. I. (Brunswick: Schwetschke.) 
In the Prolegomena to his Acta Apostolorum 
Apocrypha, in 1851, Tischendorf complained that, 
compared with the gospels, this class of litera- 
ture had received but little attention. Tischen- 
dorf’s own work, consisting of thirteen books, 
of which six were then edited for the first 
time, was, however, far from exhausting the 
existing materials, and, indeed, embraced only a 
small portion of the extensive literature known 
to the ancients under the names of Acts 
(xpdtes, acta, actus), Journeys (replodo, itinera), 
miracles (@aiuara, miracula), and Martyrdom, 
(uapripiov, reAciwois, passio, consummatio) of 
various apostles. Since then, further im- 
portant contributions have been made to 
our knowledge of the subject, among which 
may be mentioned the labours of several 
English scholars on Syriac and Ethiopic texts. 
But much still remained to be done ; there were 
still materials which had hitherto been un- 
touched or were scarcely known. It has 
accordingly been reserved for Prof. BR. A. 
Lipsius, who had already furnished a com- 
prehensive article on the subject to Smith's 
Dictionary of Christian Biography, to undertake 
an exhaustive treatise on the apocryphal acts 
and legends of the apostles. Of this treatise 
the first volume is now before us. It consists 
of an Introduction taking a general survey of 
the subject, a section on the legends of the 
separation of the apostles, and one on the 
literature of the subject. Then follows a long 
section, extending over nearly two hundred 
pages, in which the sources, Gnostic and 
Catholic, Greek, Latin, and Oriental, are 
exhaustively; treated. Lastly, the Acts ofjthe 
individual apostles are taken up one by one ; and 
first that curious work, the Acts of ‘thomas, so 
important for the Gnostic elements which all the 
zeal of the Catholics to purge these popular 
romances of heresy did not suffice to detect, is 
subjected to ‘a careful examination. The Acts 
of John, of which Tischendorf had edited a 
small fragment from two Greek MSS., but of 
which there are much more extensive remains in 
the pseudo-Abdias—and the pseudo-Prochorus 
and the Acts of Andrew, are next treated ina 
similar way, and with these last the volume 
ends. It is only necessary to say that Prof. 





Lipsius appears to have thoroughly mastered 
every detail of his subject. He has had access 
to MSS. which had not before been examined ; 
he is minutely acquainted with all that has 
been written on the subject; his own treatment 
of it is marked both by sound judgment and 
literary skill; and, on the whole, there need be 
no hesitation in saying that his work, which 
another volume will complete, will be in- 
dispensable to every student of this very 
curious and interesting department of early 
Christian literature. 


Supplementum Codicis Apocryphi. I.— Acta 
Thomae gracce partim cum novis codicibus 
contubit partim primus edidit latine recensuit 
pracfatus ut indices addidit Max Bonnet. 
yaeas: Mendelssohn.) The Greek Acts of 

homas were first printed by Thilo in 1523, 
and afterwards by Tischendorf in his Acta 
Apostolorum Apocrypha in 1851, but, as the 
Syriac text has since made apparent, in a very 
incomplete form. The entire work, however, 
has lately been discovered by Prof. Max Bonnet 
in a Parisian MS., and is here for the first 
time presented to the reader, with a critical 
apparatus consisting of the various readings of 
four MSS. A complete recension, which would 
be a work of much time and labour, Prof. 
Bonnet has not in the meantime undertaken, 
though, if we understand him rightly, this ser- 
vice may yet be expected from him. The 
Greek Acts are followed by the Latin Acts in 
the two forms in which we possess them, under 
the titles fof ‘De miraculis B. Thomae” and 
‘Passio S. Thomae Apostoli.” These have 
been edited anew from such MSS. as the 
writer could command; but here, at least, the 
hope is distinctly held out of a revised text not 
only of the Acts of Thomas, but of the whole 
yo nang which exists under the name of 

jas. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Dr. ScHLIEMANN is at present taking the 
baths at Wildungen, in Waldeck; but he 
purposes to come to England later in the 
autumn with his wife, and to pass some time in 
the Isle of Wight. 


Mr. J. J. AUBERTIN has been paying a visit 
of a fortnight to Capt. Burton at Trieste; and 
something may be expected from this meeting 
of our two English Semesas scholars. Mr. 
Aubertin hopes to bring out a second edition of 
the Lusiads early next year ; and Capt. Burton 
has nearly finished his translation of Camoens’ 
lyrics, which will form vol. v. of his great 
work on Camoens. Meanwhile, about one-half 
of Capt. Burton’s book on the Sword has been 
finally passed for the press. It may interest 
some to know that Oapt. Burton entirely 
approves of the stringent quarantine regulations 
that have been put in force at Trieste. 


M. Hessz, of Kinigsberg, has undertaken to 
edit the Romance of Ypotis for the Early- 
English Text Society. 


Mr. Extiot Sroox has just ready for publi- 
cation a volume entitled New Studies in Christian 
Theology. 

Dr. Kart Brevut, of Hanover, has re- 
edited the Early-English Romance of Sir 
Gowther from its two MSS.—one in the Adyo- 
cates’ Library, omer and the other in the 
Royal Library (King’s MSS.), British Museum. 
The story is that of a child born to a lady 
by a demon, Merlin’s father. The boy turns 
out a fiend in human shape, burns nuns and 
hermits, kills and tortures folk, till he learns 
his mother’s secret. Then he goes to the Pope, 
who orders him to eat no food except froma 
dog’s mouth, and to speak no word till he is 
assured of God’s forgiveness. These behests 
Sir Gowther obeys; but having helped the 
Emperor of Almagn thrice against his foes, and 
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rescued him from the enemy, the Emperor's 
lovely dumb daughter is given speech, declares 
Sir Gowther pardoned, and marries him, the 
Pope declaring that he is now God’s child. 
Then he rules well, marries his mother to his 
father-in-law, and founds an abbey of black 
monks to atone for the nuns he once burnt. 
Dr. Breul, in his text, leaves out all the final e’s 
which editors usually put for contraction-marks, 
and prints ‘‘ all” for “‘ alle,” “‘ mon” for “ mone,” 
to moan. Thisis a mistake. Inl. 101 he has 
‘**tempe ”’ for ‘‘ tempte.” 


Messrs. CHATTO AND WINDUS have in the 
press an illustrated book on the Hebrides by 
Miss ©. F. Gordon Cumming; Mr. Robert 
Buchanan’s new novel, Annan Water; and a 
volume of poems by the veteran Dr. Charles 
Mackay, entitled Interludes and Undertones, 


WE hear of an illustrated edition of what is 
undoubtedly Mr. Browning’s most popular 
poem, ‘‘ The Pied Piper of Hamelin.” 


Messrs. BLACKWOOD announce a new novel, 
in three yolumes, by the author of Miss Molly, to 
be called Alison. 


A new novel by Mrs. G. Linnewus Banks 
will be ready at an early date. 


Mr. CHARLES MARVIN has loft England on a 
journey to the Caucasus and the Caspian region. 


Messrs. Hurst AND BLACKETT will shortly 
issue vols. iii. and iv. of Mr. J. Fitzgerald 
Molloy’s Court Life Below Stairs; or, London 
under the Last Georges, 1760-1830, thus com- 
pleting the work. 


THe same firm will also publish next 
month a three-volume novel by Miss Betham- 
Edwards, entitled Pearla, and a work by Mrs. 
Forrester, under the title June, also in three 
volumes. 


THz sixth annual meeting of the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom will 
be held this year at Liverpool on Tues- 
day, September 11, and the three following 
days. It is proposed to pay special atten- 
tion to the subject of classification. Papers 
are promised on several questions relating to 
library administration and bibliography; and 
reports will be presented on cataloguing and on 
size notation. The local committee propose to 
hold an exhibition of objects and appliances 
illustrating the working arrangements, &c., of 
libraries in all departments. 


THE total amount realised by the eight days’ 
sale of the library of the late Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare, commonly known as the Stourhead 
heirlooms, was £10,028 6s. 6d. Among the best 
prices were the following :—Sir R. C. Hoare’s 
series of original drawings of Welsh views to 
illustrate Giraldus’s Itinerary bbe £75; Horae 
beatissimae Virginis Mariae ad legitimum Ebora- 
censis Ecclesiae Ritum (1517), £200; Blomefield’s 
History of Norfolk, £90; Buckler’s Ecclesi- 
astical Antiquities of Wiltshire and Salisbury, 
£465; Oarter’s Ecclesiastical Antiquities of South 
Wales, £161 ; Uox’s Historical Tour of Mon- 
mouthshire, £200; Sir R. OC. Hoare’s Modern 
History of Wiltshire, £200; Hungerfordiana, or 
Memoirs of the Family of Hungerford, £105 ; 
Sarum Missale (1519), £100; Nichol’s History 
of Leicestershire, £230; Shaw’s History of 
Staffordshire, £62; Ross’s Ecclesiastical An- 
tiquities of Gloucester Cathedral and Tewkesbury 
Abbey, £43 ; Plot’s Natural History of Stafford- 
shire, £48; Strutt’s Works, £77; and some 
MSS. by R. Wace, including the ‘‘ Histoire de 
Joseph d’Arimathie,” £138. 

M. Brxéuas, who has already translated into 
Modern Greek five of Shakepere’s tragedies— 
viz., ‘‘ Macbeth,” ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” “ King 
Lear,” “Hamlet,” and ‘ Othello”—some of 
which have been represented in his version at 
Athens and received with great favour, is now 





engaged on a translation of ‘‘ The Merchant of 
Venice.” 


Mr. ANDREW JAMES SYMINGTON, editor of 
Men of Light and Leading, will contribute to 
the next issue of the Welcome an account of the 
career and poetry of Mr. Alexander Anderson, 
the Scottish poet, now of the University 
Library, Edinburgh, and previously a surface- 
man. 

Mr. Witit1amM AnpDrREws, of Hull, will 
shortly have ready for the press a Handbook to 
Prehistoric Archaeology. 


THE success of the Rev. R. V. Taylor’s volume 
of Yorkshire Anecdotes, published by Mr. R. 
Jackson, of Leeds, has induced the compiler to 
prepare for early publication a second series. 


THE Rey. Charles Beard’s Hibbert Lectures on 
the Reformation of the Sixteenth Century are 
being translated into German, and will shortly 
be published by Reimer, of Berlin. 


THE Washington Bureau of Education pub- 
lishes from official sources the salaries paid to 
professors in nine Prussian universities. Berlin, 
where stipends range from 12,000 to 9,000 marks, 
pays at the highest, and Marburg, with salaries 
of 6,000 to 5,400 marks, at the lowest, rate. The 
professors enjoy lecture fees in addition to their 
official pay, and in some instances these emolu- 
ments are a valuable source of revenue ; but the 
reverse is the more common case. In South 
Germany a professor’s pay is smaller than in 
Prussia. 


Mr. RicHARD KEENE, of Derby, will shortly 
issue a volume entitled Ali about Derbyshire, by 
Mr. Edward Bradbury. 


Russian editors seem unable to find the 
descriptive reporter. Newspaper readers in 
Russia had to content themselves with trans- 
lations of the coronation festivities borrowed 
from the Times, Figaro, and other European 
papers. 

THE British Museum has in preparation, and 
will shortly publish, a Catalogue of some of its 
ancient and rare German books. It will con- 
tain a few facsimiles. 


WE are informed by the Countess yon Both- 
mer that she has received the sum of ten pounds 
sterling from Messrs. Longmans as her share 
of Messrs. Harper’s honorarium for the early 
sheets of Aut Caesar aut Nihil. 








FRENCH JOTTINGS. 


M. TouRNEUX has returned from Russia with 
a hitherto unknown MS. of Diderot of mis- 
cellaneous jottings on philosophy, politics, and 
art. M.Tourneux purposes to publish selec- 
tions in some Review. 


THE last addition to the series of ‘‘ Célébrités 
contemporaines” published by Quantin is a 
Life of Jules Sandeau, by M. Jules Claretie. 


THE municipal librariesof Parisare apparently 
a success. During the last three months their 
readers used 127,963 books, as compared with 
89,946 volumes during the first quarter of this 
year. 

TuE Bibliothéque de l'Institut has been en- 
riched by the letters of Fauriel from the papers 
of M. Mohl. It is said that this correspondence 
throws light on the literary and scientific history 
of the early years of the nineteenth century. 


M. Borssrirze, Rector of the Académie 
d’Algier, has published a revised and enlarged 
edition of his Algérie romain. 


M. CoquEtin’s Recollections of Gambetta may 
be expected before long. The actor has not 
followed the example of Talma, who refused to 
gratify the curiosity of his contemporaries re- 
specting his intimacy with Napoleon I. 





A COLLECTED edition of essays on Victor 
Hugo, by M. Paul de Saint-Victor, is about to 
be issued. 

M. BLAZE DE Bury is said to have finished a 
biographical monograph on the elder Dumas, 
which contains unpublished letters and personal 
anecdotes. 

SEVERAL works of an historical and anti- 
quarian character are announced as in prepara- 
tion. Among them we note a Histoire de 
Turenne, by M. Roy, who has made use of the 
archives in the Ministry of War; a History of 
commerce and industry in the reign of Henri 
IV., by M. Flach; an essay on the freeing of 
serfs in the Middle Ages, by M. Jusserand ; and 
The Origin of the Intendants, by M. Hanotaux. 

Le Livre states that the unveiling of the 
statue of Dumas on the Boulevard Malesherbes 
was postponed till September 15 because a 
tramway company refused to stop their cars. 

THE Société des Archives historiques de la 
Gironde has issued vol. xx. of its publications, 
being the Index tothe previous nineteen volumes. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
ESQUISSES IMPRESSIONNISTES, 
I. 

Villa Medici, Rome. 


Tue dark-green ilexes with cold, metallic greys 
Alit, where sunlight flashes on their glossy 
leaves, 
And dusky with warm hues of bronze, where no 
beam plays... 
LT love the strangeness of these Winter-trees ! 
... But when 
Among their twisted roots with tiny purpling 
sheaves 
Of violets Spring her earliest garland inter- 
weaves, 
When th’ air is fresh with subtle odours from 
each glen, 
Their shadows are too sad upon that feast of rays, 
And ghosts of snowflakes are their cold, metallic 
greys. 
IL 
In the Country about Florence. 


We wandered far into the fields, my love and I ; 
She plucked great bunches of dusk-red anemones, 
And I—a harvest fair I gleaned of poesy. 
The blossoms in the city’s air soon withered 


grew. 

Pining for sunlight and the cedar-scented breeze ; 

And when I strove to note the joyous harmonies 
Which April set a-singing in my soul—they too 


Did fade. ’Tis sad to think we caused sweet 
things to die, 

Through wandering far into the fields, my love 
and I! 


III. 
A Picture by Lojacono. 
Beneath the ardours of deep-blue, Sicilian skies 
The cornfields stretch all golden-tinted to the sea. 
A little breeze from distant hills, which diadem- 
wise 
The vaporous horizon wreathe with sapphire 
walls, 
Comes singing to the plain in roystering liberty, 
Bearing sweet freshness, stol’n from ev’ry moun- 
tain tree, 
And music faint of rainbow-archéd water- 
falls... 
A storm of waves, steel-bright, the cornfields bend 
and rise 
Beneath the drowsy ardours of Sicilian skies. 


Francois EARLE. 








OBITUARY. 
JULIUS TYPALDOS. 
Onz of the brightest chapters in the history of 
modern Greece is the literary history of the 
Ionian Islands under the British protectorate. 
During the period 1815-63, modern Greek 
literature was enriched by Mustoxides, Spiridion 
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and John Zambelli, Lunzi, Braila~Armeni, 
Chiotti, Romas, Livadas, Stamatelos, Lambros, 
Gryparis, Solomos, Valaorites, and Julius 
Typaldos. Typaldos is the last of the illustrious 
group (Solomos, John Zambelli, and Valaorites) 
who gave to Greece a new and original school of 
poetry. He was born in the early part of the 
present century at Lixuri, in Cephalonia, and 
was educated in Italy, as was then customary 
with the Ionians. At Padua he took his degree 
of doctor of laws ; and on his return to his native 
island he was admitted to the Bar, and practised 
with much success. In 1850 he was made a 
judge, and for some time held the position of 

esident of the Correctional Tribunal in the 
Island of Zante, and was afterwards nominated 
member of the Supreme Council of Jastice, 
which office he held up to the end of the pro- 
tectorate. After the cession of the Ionian 
Islands to Greece, Typaldos retired from public 
life and removed to Florence, where he ren- 
dered eminent services to his country by his 
contributions to the public press of Italy, in 
which he continually advocated the cause of 
Greece. Full of years and in failing health, he 
returned a few months ago to Corfu, where he 
expired on July 29. His funeral was a public 
one, and took place on the following day. 

The poetical works of Typaldos are not very 
numerous, but had he written nothing else than 
the ¢vyf, that alone would have sufficed to 
stamp him as a great poet. His other works 
consist of the ‘“‘Death of Hamko” (Ali 
Pasha’s mother), ‘Rhigas,” ‘The Bard,” 
“‘Gregory the Patriarch,” and a literal metrical 
translation of Tasso’s ‘‘ Jerusalem Delivered.” 
A collected edition of his ms appeared in 
1856, and was dedicated to the *‘ Poet of modern 
Greece, Dionysius Solomos, in token of respect 
and affection, from his friend Julius Typaldos.” 

J. Dionysius LOVERDO. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


To the Antiquary for August Mr. J. S. 
Udall has contributed an instructive paper 
on old oak. He points out that much of the 
retended sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
urniture we see in sale-rooms and the houses 
of our acquaintance is not old at all—that is, 
the carving is a forgery, though the wood itself 
may be ancient. To the trained eye imposture 
of this sort is impossible, but most furniture- 
buyers are not antiquaries. The styles of our 
old oak carving were not uniform throughout 
the country. A student of this form of art, if 
he saw a genuine old chest or cabinet, would 
wor oe | be able roughly to tell in what part of 

ngland it had been made. Mr. O. F. Keary 
continues his paper on the coinage of the 
British Isles. Its excessive condensation is to 
be regretted. The second part of ‘Simon de 
Montfort and the English Parliament,” by the 
Rev. Wentworth Webster, is even more interest- 
ing than the first. We trust that they may be 
enlarged and published in a permanent form. 
The Rev. H. F. Tozer gives a good account of a 
rock-hewn monastery in Apulia. 

THE most pleasing literary article in the 
Revista Contemporanea of July is ‘‘ The Garden 
of the Poets,” by Vicente de Arana; for illustra- 
tions, English and foreign authors are largely 
laid under contribution, while Spanish poets, 
notably the late J. Selgas, the poet of flowers, 
are somewhat neglected. ‘*A New Academical 
Reception,” by Otazo y Sivila, reports that of 
Menendez Pelayo to the Academy of History. 
Sefior Lifian y Eguizabal aims at clearing up 
some confusion in the naval history of Aragon 
and Catalonia in a letter on ‘‘ Blasco de Aldgon 
MN de Lauria.” “Dos horas de Tertulia,” 

y Dionisio Ohaulié, gives pleasant reminiscences 
of a literary circle in Madrid at the beginning 
of the present century. The scientific lectures 
Teported are by G. Vicuiia, on the ‘‘ Mathe- 





maticians of the Seventeenth Oentury,” and by 
Carlos Castel on the ‘‘ Scientific Facts of Meteor- 
ology.” The continuation of ‘Egyptian and 
Greek Civilisation in America,” by Martin 
Minguez, is very wild. The writer would adapt 
geography to his maps and theories, instead of 
bringing his theory down to facts. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


RECENT CRITICISM OF “ GULLIVER’S TRAVELS.” 
128, Offord Road, N. 

Having regard to the obscurity of many 
enigmas presented by Gulliver’s Travels, and 
also to the very high rank of the work in 
English prose literature, it is remarkable that 
the criticisms of this great classic should have 
been, and, on the whole, should continue to be, 
but brief and scanty. Instead of extended 
dissertations, we have usually but a few para- 
graphs or pages. This fact would not be diffi- 
cult to understand if Gulliver were, as the 
writer in the July Quarterly asserts, ‘‘a 


erung 
ien : 


ue 
(finis). 











savage jeu d’esprit,” a ‘‘mere ebullition of 
cynicism and misanthropy.” But this same 
writer admits on another page that the work 
was probably begun a dozen years or thereabouts 
before the time of publication—a rather long 
= of incubation if the result was nothing 
ut a jeu d’esprit, a‘ mere ebullition.”” And, in 
fact—though the writer in the Quarterly informs 
us that “‘ wise men will regard ” the book as he 
does—there can be no reasonable doubt that 
Gulliver was wrought out slowly anddeliberately, 
and that it was intended to express Swift’s 
matured convictions concerning the condition 
and the character of mankind. Whether we 
approve or disapprove, such (according to 
Swift’s own statement) was the aim and pur- 
pose of the book. In his letters to Pope under 
date September 29 and November 26, 1725, 
Swift describes the work as a building (‘the 
whole building of my Travels”) erected on a 
foundation of misanthropy—misanthropy, more- 
over, which had never varied since his twenty- 
first year. This ‘‘ misanthropy ”—which, if 
Swift had lived a few generations later, he would 
probably have called ‘* pessimism ”—regarded 
mankind as capable indeed of reason, but as in 
fact, and with rare exceptions, irrational, and 
consequently, in their character and conduct, 
worthy to be detested. This, according to 
Swift’s own account, is the true key to his 
great allegory. 

Gulliver has been sometimes bisected ; and 
the voyages to Liliput and Brobdingnag have 
been published alone. No reasonable objection 
can urged against this course when the 
object in view is merely the amusement of 
children. But assent can certainly not be 
given to Mr. Leslie Stephen’s opinion (Swift, 
‘*English Men of Letters”) that the voyages 
to Laputa and to the Houyhnhnms are to 
be regarded as ‘‘ wrung from him in later 
years, after a life tormented by constant dis- 
appointment and disease,” while the voyages 
to Liliput and Brobdingnag give occasion for 
‘*@, harmless play of fancy.” Accepting Swift’s 
own statements, we must look upon the work 
as one “building,” erected on a definite 
foundation, and in accordance with well- 
considered principles. If the intention of the 
book was to express ‘‘ misanthropy,” or pessim- 
ism, it was to be expected that there would be 
& growing intensity in the expression as the 
work advanced towards its conclusion. And, 
however offensive to some of us the glare may 
at last become, Swift has fully observed the 
Horatian maxin— 


** Non fumum ex fulgore, sed ex fumo dare lucem.’’ 


Mr. Craik, in his Life of Jonathan Swift, 
has justly remarked on the absence of 
any great acrimony in the account of the 
Liliputians, or at least in the earlier part of 
this division of the book, and also that in the 
voyage to Brobdingnag the satire becomes 
‘* far more bitter and intense.” But if we ask 
what is the special import of the voyages to 
Brobdingnag, a question of no small difficulty 
thus presents itself. There is a pretty general 
agreement that Liliput and Blefusou, with 
their peoples and government, have a relation, 
more or less close, to England and France, 
But what are we to make of the giants of 
Brobdingnag? Mr. Craik observes: “In the 
natives of Brobdingnag the leading feature 
is that massive simplicity after which Swift's 
soul longed. Political science they deem a 
waste of time. They have ceased to multiply 
books. Of philosophy they are fortunate in 
having noconception. To pursue legal niceties 
is, with them, a capital crime.” The Brobding- 
nagians would certainly not seem to have any 
such definite relation to historical fact as the 
Liliputians. We may take it as probable that, 
in entering Brobdingnag, we enter an ideal 
region—the region of practical common-sense, 
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The first scenes are laid in the corn-field and 
farmhouse, and an air of homeliness pervades 
the narrative. The true patriot is the man who 
makes ‘‘ two ears of corn, or two blades of grass, 
to grow upon a spot of ground where only one 
grew before.” Inthe final chapter of the book 
Gulliver declares that the Brobdingnagians are 
a people ‘‘ whose wise maxims in morality and 
government it would be our happiness to 
observe” —a statement which entirely agrees 
with the view just suggested. The funda- 
mental pessimism is clearly seen when beauty 
is magnified into deformity and disease into 
loathsomeness, and the increased bitter- 
ness of the satire is especially manifested 
when the king declares that Gulliver's com- 
peers must be ‘‘the most pernicious race of 
little odious vermin that Nature ever suffered 
to crawl upon the surface of the earth.” 

We next come to the third part, with its 
account of the Flying Island and the grand 
academy of Lagado. This is a portion of the 
book which we are told we must regard as 
wrung from Swift by disappointment and 
disease in advancing age. But in opposition to 
any such notion it is sufficiently evident that 
the grand academy of Lagado is a development, 
with suitable modifications, of the students and 
professors in ‘‘ Bedlam and the parts adjacent ” 
described in the ‘‘ Digression concerning Mad- 
ness” in Swift’s much earlier work—the Tale of 
a Tub. This is especially clear with regard to 
‘“‘the most ancient student of the academy ” 
when compared with the Bedlamite student who 
would have been likely to prove ‘‘ the greatest 
ornament to that illustrious body” ‘‘the 
society of Warwick Lane”—that is, the College 
of Physicians. The details in both cases are far 
too nauseous to be given here. The description 
of the “‘ ancient student” would be regarded, I 
suppose, as more offensive than anything else 
in this part of the book, and about equally 
offensive is the description just alluded to in 
the Tale of a Tub. But then there is the 
‘* exposure of human infirmities ” in the account 
of the Struldbrugs. The Quarterly Reviewer, 
like Hamlet, ‘‘ holds it not honesty to have it 
thus set down.” ‘ Juvenal has, it is true, left 
us a similar delineation; but Juvenal’s object 
was, by teaching men to distinguish between 
what is desirable and what is not desirable, to 
guide them to a cheerful and elevated philo- 
sophy.” So says the ——e Reviewer. One 
is tempted to ask whether he has read the 
conclusion of the Tenth Satire, and considered 
the words ‘‘candiduli divina tomacula porci.” 
If he had done so he might well have learned 
to question whether Juvenal’s recommenda- 
tions are much more serious than Gulliver's 
assertion in the final chapter that he had 
resolyed to ‘‘strictly adhere to the truth,” 
having in view ‘‘ the noblest end, to inform and 
instruct mankind.” In the Struldbrugs is 
satirised the common, though delusive, hope of 
deriving happiness and peace from the dregs of 
life ; and generally this third part of the book 
is directed against meliorism. No improvement 
is to be expected from science and art. The 
world is getting not better, but worse, as the 
ghosts of Glubbpdubdrib are called up to 
prove: 

** Aetas parentum pejor avis tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem.”’ 


I have yet, however, to deal with that much 
decried and detested voyage to the Houyhn- 
hnms. The Quarterly Reviewer accepts the 
opinion that the Houyhnhnms are to be 
regarded as brutes—that is, as veritable horses ; 
and Mr. Oraik speaks of the Houyhnhnm as 
** the negation of all human attributes.” Now 
that this view is inaccurate seems sufficiently 
clear for various reasons: as, for example, the 
duration of life among them. ‘‘ They live,” 
says Gulliver, “ generally to seventy or seventy- 





five years, very seldom to fourscore,” which is 
certainly the age of men, not of horses. The 
fact is, as I have previously shown elsewhere, 
that the horse-form of the Houyhnhnms was in 
all probability derived from the men trans- 
formed into the shape of horses, though with- 
out the loss of reasoning power, described in 
the Arabian Nights, and especially in the story 
of King Beder and the sorceress Labe, Queen of 
the City of Enchantments. The probability of 
this view is increased by the fact that, when 
Gulliver was written, the Arabian Nights was a 
new book in Europe, the publication of Gal- 
land’s version having been completed in 1717. 
The quasi-human characteristics of the Hou- 
yhnhnms, including their reasoning powers, are 
thus accounted for without much difficulty. 
And it is noteworthy that the characteristics of 
the Houyhnhnms in more than one particular 
reflect those of Swift himself. Thus, with 
regard to Swift’s manner of conversation, ‘‘ his 
general rule was, never to speak more than a 
minute at a time, and then to wait at least as 
long for others to take up the conversation ” 
(Life by Sheridan, Appendix, p. 379). Of the 
Houyhnhnms Gulliver tells us, ‘‘they have a 
notion that, when people are met together, a short 
silence doth much improve conversation. This 
I found to be true, for during those little 
intermissions of talk new ideas would arise in 
their minds.” The parallel may have been 
unconsciously drawn, but it is nevertheless 
remarkable, and tells strongly against the 
notion that Swift conceived of the Houyhnhnms 
as ‘‘ brutes” or mere horses. The suggestion 
was long ago made by Thomas Sheridan that 
Swift divides human nature into two parts ; and 
to this view assent must be given, even if we 
make the division not quite as it was made by 
Sheridan. The Houyhnhnms possess reason, 
perfect reason, but are destitute of most, if not 
all, of the passions of men. The Yahoos have 
human passions and instincts and the general 
human form, but with reason either absent, or 
in no degree superior to that of other animals ; 
it being implied, moreover, that such was the 
original condition of men, from which, even 
now, the most civilised are but little removed. 
The portrait of the Yahoos was probably sug- 
gested bv passages in Horace and Lucretius 
and in Hobbes’s Leviathan. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen seems to think that, in the 
behaviour and in the polity of the Houyhnhnms 
(which is a socialistic, though aristocratic, re- 
paste) Swift may have intended to describe a 

topia, something after the fashion, I suppose, 
of Plato or of More. And Swift may, indeed, 
very well have delineated what he considered 
would be the conduct and polity perfectly 
accordant with reason, but certainly with no 
practical aim. On this point Mr. Craik need 
entertain no doubt. To have had in view the 
improvement of mankind would have been con- 
trary to Swift’s express statement. And that 
he had no such aim is clearly shown by various 
satirical touches ; as, for example, what is said 
of conjugal and parental love, and of the 
Houyhnhnm widow's excuse for her want of 
punctuality. No; as the life according to 
original and essential human nature, the life of 
the Yahoos, is exhibited as revolting, so the 
life according to perfect reason—that of the 
Houyhnhims—is set forth as impracticable and 
even absurd. There is hope for mankind 
neither on the one side nor the other. And 
thus the “Voyage to the Uountry of the 
Houyhnhnms” becomes the fullest expression 
of the fundamental pessimism. We may dis- 
like the foundation; but on it ‘‘the whole 
building” firmly rests. THomas TYLER. 








THE COLOURS OF THE WINDS. 
Carrig Braec, Howth, Ireland: Aug. 13, 1883, 
In the folk-lore of the Mayas of Yucatan the 
four mysterious beings called Pah ah tun ar 


said to be identical with the winds, and the four 
cardinal points from which they blow. To 
each is sacred a particular colour. The red 
Pahatun is placed at the East, the white at the 
North, the black at the West, the yellow at the 
South. Other Central American nations appear 
to have assigned colours to the different points 
of the horizon. (See an interesting paper by 
Dr. Brinton in the Folk-lore Journal, vol. i., p. 
246.) Some similar belief has probably given 
rise to the Irish notion that each of the twelve 
winds has a colour. According to the Saltair 
na Rann—a collection of poems recently printed 
by the Olarendon Press from a M3. of the 
twelfth century—vers. 53-S0, the East wind was 
urple (corcorda), the South white (gel), the 
North black (dub), the West dun (odur). The 
two sub-winds between South and Hast were 
respectively red (derg) and yellow (biude). The 
two between South and West were green (Gane 
and blue (glass). The two between North an 
West were gray (liath) and dark brown (ciér). 
The two between North and East were dark 
gray (temen) and speckled (alad). The same 
notion is expressed in prose in the so-called 
Senchas Mor, Ancient Laws of Ireland, vol. i., 
pp. 27, 28. WHITLEY STOKES. 








A NATIONAL EPIC. 


Marlborough: Aug. 14, 1883, 

There is not much belief nowadays in men 
being made moral by Act of Parliament, but 
Queen Elizabeth’s councillors seem to have 
thought that patriotism could be promoted by 
an’ Order in Council. 

I have before me a little quarto of Latin 
verse entitled Anglorum praelia, written by 
Christopher Ocklande just three hundred years 
ago, and prefixed to it is an injunction from 
‘*hir Maieties High Commissioners in causes 
Ecclesiasticall to all the Bishops throughout hir 
Highnesse dominions of Englande and Wales . . . 
for the publike reading and teaching of this booke 
in all Grammar and Free Scholes within their 
Dioceses.”’ 

The national epic—if I may so term it—is, of 
course, dedicated in fulsome terms to the 
Queen : 

**Quae vitae meritis, morum et candore coruscans, 
Zenobiam vincis, si qua vel anté fuit : 

Junonem sceptris, Venerem vultu, arte Minervam 

Quae exprimis, et plusquam foemina, mente 

sapis ’ 

and sets forth the annals of our country in 

doggerel as far removed from beauty as it is 

from truth. 

One would like to know whether the school- 
children in 1583 really had the additional 
misery of acquiring their Latin and their his- 
tory through such a medium as this, and 
whether Virgil and Horace were laid aside in 
order that boys might be made pugnacious by 
repeating Ocklande’s halting hexameters. 

As a specimen of his style, take the following 
catalogue of Scottish chiefs at the Siege of 
Berwick :— 

‘* Fryselli fratres incedunt ordine primo, - 

Gualterusque Stuard, tum Cardoil atque Gre- 

hamus, 

Parkeys et Gurdon, Brydus, Gramatus, et acer 

Gilbertus Douglas, comes et Morreyus Abbhyn.’ 
The engagement that followed was indeed 
decisive, for on the side of the English the loss 
was 
“‘ Bis sex ex toto numero, si junxeris unum,” 
while, on the other side, 

‘* Ex tota autem acie hostili periisse Scotorum 

Quinque et triginta praeacuto millia fetro.”’ 


After this we are not surprised to learn that 
at Agincourt there fell 10,000 French and 300 
English! How could contempt for a foreign foe 





| be better taught ? 
CHARLES J. RoBINSON: 
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CAT-LORE: 
Fern Bank; Higher Broughton, Manchester: 
Aug. 14, 1883. 

I believe that the earliest English form of the 
story of the death of the King of the Oats is in 
a very curious work entitled Beware the Cat, 
first printed in 1551. The edition of 1570 was 
reprinted by Mr. J, O. Halliwell in 1864, and 
there is a copy in the British Museum—12316 
C29. According to this, a man riding through 
Kankwood, in Shropshire, heard his name 
called by a cat. He made no reply, when 
pussy ‘‘spake to him plainly twice or thrice 
these words following:—‘Commend me to 
Titten Tatten and to pus thy cattan, and tell 
her that Grimalkin is dead.’” When he got 
home and told his wife, “his cat, which had 
hearkened unto the tale, looked upon him 
sadly, and at last said, ‘And is Grimalkin 
dead? then farewell, dame!’ and therewith 
went her way, and was never seen after.” The 
Lancashire version of the story is referred to 
in Mr, Harland’s book on Lancashire Folk- 
Lore. Wituram E. A. Axon, 











SCIENCE. 

Indian Snake-Poisons, their Nature and 
Effects. By A.J. Wall, M.D. (W. H. 
Allen.) 


Tus latest contribution to the ever-growing 
‘‘ thanatophidian ”’ literature will afford some 
evidence as to the utility of the experimenta- 
tion on snake-poisons which has absorbed the 
energies of 80 many Indian medical officers. 
As such investigations are usually made 
“under the auspices of Government,” and, 
therefore, rarely without expense to the 
Indian taxpayer, it is desirable to know 
whether they are of any use except so far as 
one experimentalist may upset the results of 
another, and expose the worthlessness of the 
antidote which already claims public grati- 
tude. These experiments are so easily made, 
and have such an appearance of public utility, 
that they appear to have been abused ; and 
the calm and improving study of natural 
history has too often been neglected in favour 
of investigations which the ready supply of 
pariah dogs enables the resident in India 
with time on his hands to perform. Cobras 
are plentiful everywhere, and so little are the 
people afraid of them that any number can 
be procured in perfect condition for a few 
pence each. The other venomous snakes 
are rarer, especially inland, or they are 
of purely local occurrence. After the cobra 
(Naga tripudians), the only common venomous 
snakes are the Daboia viper and Bungarus 
arcuatus; the latter is replaced in the 
Malayan fauna by B. fasciatus. Much rarer 
than these is the little Hchis viper, and still 
rarer the Malayan Ophiophagus, or hama- 
dryad. The Hydrophidae, or sea snakes, 
appear to be all venomous. There are a few 
other venomous land species of local occur- 
rence, and not dangerous to man; but prac- 
tically there are only three dangerous snakes 
in India—the cobra, the Dabota viper, and 
the Bungarus. 

Dr. Wall’s experiments seem to show that, 
though there are distinctions in the mode of 
death produced by the poisons of the various 
venomous snakes, there is not much practical 
difference ; the occurrence or absence of con- 
vulsions along with the usual paralysis, and 
the difference between the acute or convulsive 
class of symptoms and the slower symptoms 





produced by small doses of poison, are the 
principal points of interest; Birds are more 
affected than mammals, and frogs less; 
and there are some differences in the re- 
spective actions of the various snake-poisons 
on these classes. Dr. Wall has a theory to 
account for the more powerful effect on fro 
of the cobra poison as compared with the 
Daboia poison. He considers that the poison 
has a epecial purpose in enabling the cobra to 
paralyse the frog—its favourite prey—as soon 
as caught. “Now, few animals have such a 
wonderful tenacity of life as the frog, and it 
is easy to see that the victim can be even a 
source of danger to his devourer.” On the 
contrary, it is far from easy to see how a 
swallowed frog can be a source of danger to a 
cobra more than to any other of the many 
snakes which feed habitually on frogs, 
As to the tenacity of life, it avails the frog 
little when once it has passed croak- 
ing down the snake’s throat. And, so far 
from an habitual diet of frogs having adapted 
the cobra’s poison to the constitution of these 
animals, the fact is that the cobra’s principal 
prey are not frogs, but rats. No special 
provision is required for the capture of rats 
more than of frogs, for other snakes live 
habitually on rats without the aid of any 
poison. 

Dr. Wall is more at home in the experi- 
mental field than in that of natural history ; 
his investigations have been made with scien- 
tific method, he has employed the exact 
processes of sphygmographic delineation and 
of electric measurement when necessary, and 
his judgment is not distorted by any fancied 
discovery of an antidote. He shows that the 
reputed powers of permanganate of potash 
announced by M. de Lacerda in Brazil have 
no foundation ; but, in positive results, the 
only effective treatment offered for the bite 
from a venomous snake, however indicative of 
scientific progress, is not likely to be appre- 
ciated by patients at least. Hitherto, the 
treatment of snake-bite has been simple ; it 
has been usual to tie a string so as to prevent 
the poison entering the general circulation, 
to scarify or enlarge the wound made by the 
snake’s fangs so as to cause free bleeding, and 
to administer stimulants. The treatment was 
usually successful, possibly because the snake 
was not really venomous, few Englishmen in 
India having any knowledge enabling them 
to recognise the various kinds; but there is 
no doubt that many bites by really venomous 
kinds produce little or no effect, owing to the 
dose of poison injected being less than that 
necessary to produce serious results; hence 
the reputation of many antidotes. Dr. Wall’s 
experiments introduce a mode of diagnosis 
and of treatment decidedly more severe. The 
part bitten must first be isolated, if possible, 
from the general circulation by means of an 
indiarubber cord wound round it several 
times; then the surgeon has time for his 
diagnosis. For this purpose he makes “a 
free incision at the site of the bite, and 
reflects back the skin on each side so as to 
get a complete view of the underlying 
tissue.” He is then able to judge (supposing 
he has had experience), by the quantity and 
quality of the subjacent inflammation, whether 
the bite was given by a harmless snake or by 
& venomous one. If by the latter, or in case 





of doubt, he now proceeds to the still more 
disagreeable operation of excision of the under- 
lying tissue—one for which, I imagine, there 
will not be much demand in India. The 
Indians will prefer their own system of 
treatment, while Europeans do not require 
any—not, at least, to an appreciable extent. 
When it is considered that, in the whole 
Indian British Army of sixty thousand men, 
there were, in twelve years, only four deaths 
by snake-bite, or recorded cases of bite by a 
venomous snake, while in the same period 
there were thirty-eight from dog-bite, it is 
evident that the question of snake-bite has 
been pushed into undue importance. It may 
be said that these researches are made for the 
benefit of the Indians, to save the twenty 
thousand lives which are lost annually from 
snake-bite. The number looks large, but it is 
based on a population of two hundred millions 
at least, and it is probably swollen by many 
deaths from other causes, easily put down to 
it in a country where there are frequently 
domestic or caste reasons for making away 
with people, and where at Jeast nine-tenths 
of the population are out of the reach of what 
we should consider medical attendance, Dr. 
Wall’s statement that “in all cases of sup- 
posed snake-bite the body is brought for 
examination to an English official” seems 
hardly exact, and this cannot be a general 
custom. Moreover, the fact that in Bengal, 
the province where the mortality from snake- 
bite is the largest, more women were killed 
than men tends to show that many of the 
deaths ascribed to snake-bite may not be 
entirely accidental. It is singular that the 
mortality from this cause should be very 
largely in proportion to the Hinduism of the 
people, to the ascendency of caste in the 
various parts of India, and that it seems to be 
least where venomous snakes swarm most, and 
where people live under conditions of life moat 
favourable to meeting with snakes. 

The practical result of all the experiments 
on snake-bite made under the auspices of a 
benevolent Government is small indeed; all 
treatment seems practically useless to diminish 
the mortality, and the investigators have to 
fall back on the scheme for exterminating 
venomous snakes. Dr. Wall follows Sir 
Joseph Fayrer in the cry for a crusade against 
snakes—a cry to which there is too much 
reason to believe that a well-intentioned, but 
badly advised, Government will yield, im- 
posing generally on the provinces the system 
which has been tried more or less in all, and 
has been found to fail in all. Statistics are 
dead against any hope of success, but they 
are capable of presentment in a way which 
will make the public believe that black is 
white, and that lives have been saved by 
increased vigour in the destruction of snakes. 
Unfortunately, the snakes are killed in one 
province and the decreased mortality occur 
in another; and, by a judicious combination 
of these facts, it is made to appear that the 
extermination system saved a certain amount 
of life in India. Dr. Wall does not go into 
these statistical details. Well awaré of the 
arguments against the schemeof extermination, 
he can only reply that universal experience 
shows us that when man has earnestly striven 
to extirpate a noxious animal he has always 
succeeded; and he instances the fact that 
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wolves have now become exceedingly rare in 
Southern and Eastern Europe, regardless of 
the fact that they are by no means rare in 
the West of Europe, even in the heart of 
France, where there is a special louveterie 
establishment for their suppression. The fact 
is that India swarms with snakes, some of 
them venomous; that the intellectual stage of 
the people induces them to tolerate animals 
which, on the whole, do them comparatively 
little harm; and that, when the people 
shall have sufficiently emerged from polythe- 
ism, they will, if necessary, destroy their 
venomous snakes. Considering that anyone 
can kill the most dangerous snake with a 
blow from a stick, it seems preposterous to 
offer rewards for their destruction. It is 
unfortunate that there is no efficient public 
opinion in India to counteract the efforts of 
the extermination party. And when itis a 
question of forming a new Department, with 
its chief, its superintendents, its inspectors, 
through the usual hierarchy down to the actual 
snake-catchers—a Department which will 
afford a livelihood at the public expense to hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of expectant place- 
men—one which is not limited by Budget con- 
siderations, whose motto might be “ Energy 
and Rupees” (the two conditions, we are told 
by its principal promoter, for success)—I can 
only hope that there will always be a Finance 
Minister ready to veto such a proposition. 
Epwarp NIcHOLSON. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE SHAPIRA MSS. OF DEUTERONOMY. 


Oxford: Aug. 13, 1883. 

From the very outset, when I did not as yet 
know a word of the contents of Mr. Shapira’s 
Moabite Deuteronomy (as I must call it, since 
it was discovered in the land of Moab, and is 
reported to be written in characters similar to 
those on the Moabite stone), I held it to be a 
forgery. Mr. Shapira seems to have undergone 
for the second time the fate that befell him 
(according to his own statement) in the case of 
the Moabite pottery which now adorns the 
Foreign Office at Berlin (the Municipal Museum 
having refused to accept it). Judging from two 
inscriptions published by Dr. Schlottmann, of 
Halle, I then declared in the ACADEMY all this 
pottery to be a modern fabrication. That I was 
right is now acknowledged on all sides. I am 
not now going to imitate Prof. Kautzsch, who 
wrote a big book in order to prove the mistakes 
of grammar and idiom in the inscriptions on 
the pottery ; for this a few instances would have 
been sufficient, as they will also be in the pre- 
sent case. 

We have now the original text of the Deca- 
logue as contained in the Shapira sheepskins, 
published by Dr. Ginsburg, with a few remarks, 
in the last number of the Athenaeum. Here we 
find the first two Commandments of the received 
text fused into one in the Moabite text. There 
can be no doubt as to this, since each Command- 
ment in the new version concludes with the 
words “I am God, thy God” (I shall have to 
say @ word or two about this apostrophe later 
on). Thisis not, however, a new idea; it was 
already mooted by mediaeval Jewish writers. 
Next we are struck by the drat Acyduevov, 
“ITI, ‘IT liberated thee.” The usual verbs 
employed for liberating from Egypt and from 
the house of bondage in the historical as well 
as in the prophetical books of the Bible are 
either yatsa in the Hiphil form (as the received 
text has it here) or padah. The roots harar or 
hur are not used as verbs in the Old Testa- 





ment, but only in the Targum and in the 
Talmud, and then not in the Hiphil form or 
with the particle min. It is difficult to 
understand how both texts of the Decalogue, 
in Exodus as well as in Deuteronomy, should 
have no trace of such a word, but employ 
uniformly instead of it the root yatza. In all 
the other Commandments of the Moabite text, 
moreover, Israel is addressed in the second 
person singular; why, then, do we find in the 
First Commandment ‘‘Ye shall not have,” 
‘*ye shall not bow down”? I shall not say 
much about the omission of the words “before 
me” and the passage beginning ‘‘for I the 
Lord thy God am a jealous God,” and ending 
with ver. 10. This last passage we shall find in 
another Commandment of the new text. If, 
however, we have already found a strange 
idiomatical expression, we have as yet come 
across no grammatical mistake. For this we 
must wait until we reach the Second Command- 
ment, which refers to the keeping of the 
Sabbath. It runs thus: “Sanctify ... for 
in six days I have made the heaven and the 
earth, and all that is therein, and rested the 
seventh day, therefore rest thou, also thee, and 
the cattle, and all that thou hast.” *2wW%, 
‘‘and I rested,” is ungrammatical ; it ought to 
be FAWN). Evidently the Moabite writer did 
not make use of Dr. Driver’s excellent work on 
the Hebrew tenses. The root shaboth does not 
mean ‘‘ to rest’ but “to cease from work,” and 
in this sense only it is found in the Old Testa- 
ment. The forger made a blunder in not 
leaving the root noah as in the received text. 
The word gam ought to be repeated according to 
classical Hebrew: cf. Exod. xvii. 31, 32, and else- 
where. The expressions “and all thou hast” and 
“anything that is his” are not classical Hebrew. 
The Fourth Commandment runs thus: ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not murder the person of thy brother.” 
But this is not Hebrew, as can be seen from the 
passage urezaho nefesh (Deut. xxii. 26). Here 
a clumsy uso has been made of the Chaldee 
paraphrase. The Fifth Commandment says: 
‘Thou shall not commit adultery with the wife 
of thy neighbour”: cf. Lev. xx. 10. The Sixth 
Commandment reads: ‘Thou shalt not steal 
the wealth [not property] of thy brother.” Hon 
is not to be found in the Pentateuch, the word 
hail being employed there instead of it in the 
sense of ‘ wealth.” Now what is the mean- 
ing of these paraphrases of the last three 
Commandments? It is usually supposed that 
concise texts are the early ones, and para- 
phrases the later. Why is the word “ brother” 
employed twice, and the third time ‘‘ neigh- 
bour”? Is that aslip of the pen? We come 
now to the Seventh Uommandment, the com- 
position of which does no great credit to the 
author of it. Here we read: ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
swear by my name falsely (Lev. xix. 12], for 
I shall be jealous [Dr. Ginsburg translates ‘‘I 
visit; ’ but can kand be used in that sense, or 
is it a misreading ?] the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children unto the third generation 
who take my name for a lie” (not ‘tin vain,” 
as Dr. Ginsburg renders it). I have already 
pointed out the strange—I should rather say 
the impossible—use of the root kand; but the 
expression lenosey is rabbinical; in classical 
Hebrew we would expect Jaish asher yissa. 
The word eduth, ‘* witness,” is equally a rab- 
binical form. Such is the grammatical and 
idiomatic character of the new Moabite text 
of the Decalogue. I will now pass on to some 
other points. Dr. Ginsburg informs us ‘‘ that 
every Commandment beginsa fresh line.” But 
this is a modern idea of writing ; in the Siloam 
inscription a word even does not end with a 
line. Dr. Ginsburg goes on to say that the 
words ‘‘that thy days may be prolonged” (in 
the Fourth Commandment) are absent on one 
of the slips, but occur on the duplicate. He 
adds; ‘This is either due to an omission on 
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the part of the scribe, or indicates that it is 
intended as a different recension.” The account 
which Mr. Shapira gives of the way he came 
into possession of his treasure is rather con- 
tradictory, and somewhat damaging to the 
authenticity of the fragments. He says at the 
end of his letter addressed to Dr. Ginsburg : 


‘Tn about twelve days I got [from an Arab near 
Aroer] four or five columns, with a few Phoe- 
nician [?] letters visible upon them; in eight days 
more he brought me about sixteen beautifully 
written columns; in eight days more about fifteen, 
not so well written ; in eleven or twelve days more 
four or five very well-written columns; and I have 
not seen the man again. The sheik died soon, and 
I lost every trace that would enable me to follow 
the object further.”’ 


The end of the story is tragical ; death some- 
times comes when it ought not. But where 
are these beautifully written columns? From 
the reports in the Times, I gather that all 
the slips are not so easy to decipher. One 
oint more. I have mentioned that the 
ecalogue begins and ends with the words 
“I am God [EHlohim, not Jehovah, Lord], 
thy God,” and that at the end of every Com- 
mandment these words occur again. This 
is certainly the cleverest thing in the new 
Deuteronomy, as it turns the fragments into an 
Elohistic text. (Dr. Ginsburg, by-the-way, states 
from memory that the expression “]‘71ON 
coms, “God thy God,” does not occur in the 
Old Testament. It does, however, occur in the 
Elohistic Psalms, xlv. 8 and 1. 7. The last 
quotation might have served as the model for 
the new Decalogue.) Unfortunately, the Moabite 
Moses has blundered at the very beginning of 
the book by using the following words :— 
‘“‘ These be the words which Moses spake accord- 
ing to the mouth of Jehovah” (so, at least, we 
read in the translation given in the Times). 
The rest of the chapter hasonly Hlohim. This 
and the following chaste of the new Deuter- 
onomy might be criticised with as damaging 
an effect as the Decalogue, but it is not worth 
our while to do so; ab uno disce omnia. The 
omissions and the additions in this part are 
made without even a superficial knowledge of 
the results of modern criticism. I shall only 
point out one oversight: i, 9 of the new 
text reads “because I have given unto the 
children of Lot the city for a possession.” 
Instead of city the Authorised Version has Ar. 
The new text must consequently have “°Y 
instead of "y. Now in the Decalogue, as well 
as upon the Moabite stone (for the scriptio of 
qa", Dibbon, Dr. Niéldeke rightly suggests 
that it was most probably pronounced Daybon), 
and also in the Siloam inscription, the scriptio 
defectivt is general; how, then, does it happen 
that “°D is written plene? Is it a slip of the 
pen again? I give my _— on this grave 
question without being able to take any notice 
of the palaeography of the sheepskins. But 
Iam certainly not very anxious to study the 
“beautifully written columns” of the new 
Moabite scribe, as I am convinced from the 
text itself that the whole is a forgery. . 
A. NEUBAUER. 





Queen’s College, Oxford: Aug. 13, 1883. 


We learn from the Times as well as from Dr. 
Ginsburg’s communications to the Athenaeum 
that the fragments of the Book of Deuteronomy 
which Mr. Shapira has brought to England are 
written in characters resembling those of the 
Moabite stone. Now, the discovery of the 
Siloam inscription has shown that these were 
not the characters used in Judah (and therefore 
presumably in the northern kingdom of Israel) 
in the pre-exilic period. Oonsequently, if the 
fragments were genuine, they would belong toa 
Moabite and not to a Jewish Book of Deuter- 
onomy, and the opening verse of the book 
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would contain the name of Chemosh, and not of 
Yahveh or Jehovah. 


It is really copaniang feo much of Western | tainty 


credulity to ask us to believe that in a damp 
climate like that of Palestine any sheepskins 
could have lasted for nearly 3,000 years, either 
above ground or under ground, even though they 
may have been abundantly salted with asphalt 
from the Vale of Siddim itself. 

A. H. Sayce. 








THE COLOURS OF FLOWERS. 
Brackley : Aug. 13, 1883. 

Dr. Seemann tells us (A Mission to Viti, p- 
156) that ‘‘ the Fijian, in common with other 
insular floras,” is ‘‘poor in gay-coloured and 
rich in green, white, and yellow flowers,” and 
adds that he was once speculating on the cause, 
He does not, however, favour us with the result 
of his reflections. Every working botanist has 
observed that in England in spring we have a 
great number of yellow and white blossoms, 
with a remarkable paucity of deeper-coloured 
ones. But I have not noticed that in the East 
there is anything of this kind, or that such 
islands as Penang and others in the Malay 
‘Archipelago or China Sea are notable for their 
golden and white flowers. If this, however, is 
a fact, it will tend considerably to modify our 
conclusions respecting the evolution of flower- 
colours, and some of the theories put forth by 
Mr. Grant Allen and others will have to be re- 
considered. If the sea has anything to do with 
this, we should expect to find flowers showing a 
special tendency towards given shades the 
nearer they are found to the coast ; but is this 
the case? The whole question is both wide and 
interesting. In the case of some of our highly 
developed cinerarias, which are natives of 
smaller islands than our own, is the deep 
colour wholly due to cultivation, or are the 
originals, like their English congeners, yellow 
of hue? While in our native flora yellow and 
white certainly predominate—so that in a 
volume I hope shortly to publish on the subject 
quite half the space is taken up with these, the 
other half treating of other colours—yet we are 
not by any means deficient in flowers of a rich 
and deep hu . The scarlet poppy, blue chicory 
and violet, red mallows and thistles, purple 
orchids, and a hundred other flowers may be 
adduced in proof. 

The question therefore arises, Is it an estab- 
lished fact that insular floras are thus marked, 
and, if so, to what cause or causes can the 
peculiarity be ascribed ? 

HILDERIO FRIEND. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


An International Congress of Ornithologists 
will be held at Vienna next spring, under the 
patronage of the Imperial Crown Prince. The 
chief business will be to frame resolutions for 
international legislation regarding the protec- 
tion of birds. 

SEVERAL accounts were published a short 
time ago regarding the discovery of what 
appeared to be human footprints in a sand- 
stone near Carson, in Nevada. The sandstone 
occurred near the junction of the Pliocene and 
Quaternary beds, and the discovery of human 
tracks in such a position would have been of 
surpassing interest. Prof. O. C. Marsh, who is 
spending the summer on this side of the 
Atlantic, and is attending the meeting of 
German naturalists at Stuttgart, has contributed 
to the August number of the American Journal 
of Science an interesting note, in which he 
suggests that the footprints, so far from being 
those of man, are probably to be referred to a 
large extinct sloth, such as Mylodon or Moro- 
therium. In size, in shape, and in stride the 
footprints agree closely with those which would 





be made by such an animal. Prof. Marsh's 
suggestion amounts, indeed, almost to a cer- 


THE Savilian Professorship of Geometry is 
vacant, and an election to the office will be held 
before the end of Michaelmas term (December 
17, 1883). A fellowship in New College is now 
annexed to the professorship. The duty of the 
professor is to lecture and give instruction in 
pure and analytical geometry. He will be 
entitled to the emoluments derived from the 
benefaction of Sir Henry Savile or from the 
university chest; and also to the emoluments 
appropriated to the professorship by the statutes 
of New College. The combined emoluments of 
the office from both sources will be, for the 
present, £700 a-year, but may possibly here- 
after be increased to an amount not exceeding 
£900 a-year. The professor will be subject to 
the statutes of the university in regard to the 
professorship, and to the statutes of the college 
in regard to the fellowship. There are no 
restrictions on candidates as to age or academi- 
cal degree. Candidates are requested to send to 
the registrar of the university their applications, 
and any documents which they may wish to 
submit to the electors, on or before Wednesday, 
October 31. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


M. DERENBOURG is preparing a Catalogue of 
the Arabic MSS. in the Escorial Library. 


WE have received the first instalment of Prof. 
Budenz’ answer to Prof. Vambery’s book on 
The Origin of the Hungarians. This first Heft 
runs to 107 pages octavo, and has been read at 
various dates before the Hungarian Academy 
of Sciences. It maintains the essentially 
Ugrian character of the Hungarian language, 
and complains that Prof. Vambery (1) treats a 
portion of the evidence of the Ugrian origin as 
if it were the whole; and (2) modifies the 
Turkish words either as to sound or significa- 
tion, or both, so as to make them closer to the 
Hungarian than they really are. Prof. Budenz 
begins by expressing his chagrin at having to 
defend a position which he had supposed 
established beyond the reach of controversy. 
But it is to be hoped that the interests of 
philology will be furthered by this additional 
discussion of the question. 


THE Belgian Royal Academy have published 
a Glossary, by Dr. Scheler, the Librarian to 
the King, which completes their edition, in six 
volumes, of La Jeste de Liége. The fourth and 
sixth volumes of the poem, which is by Jehan 
des Preis dit d’Outremeuse, have been edited 
by Dr. Scheler. The poem, although worthless 
as a literary composition, is valuable philo- 
logically, for the author made abundant use of 
the local idioms of the Liége district, and 
followed both the orthography and the peculiar 
forms of construction in use among those with 
whom he lived. Dr. Scheler has likewise 
edited, from the Ashburnham MS., Guillaume 
Comte de Hainaut, a poem composed in 1399 by 
Jehan dela Mote to the order of the then Queen 
of England. 


UNDER the title of Htudes iraniennes (Paris: 
Vieweg), M. James Darmesteter has recently 
published a collection of valuable essays con- 
cerning the history of Iranian languages and 
religion. Many of these essays had already 
appeared in various Mémoires, but these have 
been carefully revised by their accomplished 
author, and now appear in a collected form, with 
others not previously published. The first 
volume is devoted to an historical grammar of 
the Persian language, from the time of Darius 
to that of Firdausi, tracing the connexion of 
ancient Persian with the of the Avesta, 
its conversion into Pahlavi, and its further pro- 





gress into modern Persian, before the latter was 
invaded by Arabic. This grammar is recast 
from an estay that obtained the Volney prize in 
1881, and is a very successful attempt to place 
Persian grammar upon the scientific basis which 
it so much requires. The first part of the 
second volume contains critical reviews of 
various works on Iranian history and literature, . 
as well as many scientific essays on particular 
details of Iranian etymology, mythology, and 
legend. And the second part of the same 
volume furnishes scholars with the Pahlavi, 
Sanskrit, and Persian translations of some of 
the Yashts, Nyayishes, and other portions of the 
Khordah Avesta, which are found in certain 
MSS. in Paris and London. The whole work 
is overflowing with the brilliant expositions 
of scientific thought for which its author 
is so justly celebrated ; and, at the eame time, 
these are so carefully considered that it is 
unusually difficult for scholars to discover over- 
sights of any real importance. It is, of course, 
often possible to differ in opinion on matters eo 
uncertain as Iranian antiquities, where there 
are usually several possible explanations of the 
same fact; but, in such doubtful cases, the un- 
initiated reader may safely trust to M. Darmes- 
teter’s solution of the problem as being one of 
the best that can be offered in the present state 
of our knowledge on the subject. 





FINE ART. 
FRENCH WATER-COLOUR. 


Les Aquarellistes Frangais. Parts I.-IV. 
(Paris and London: Goupil.) 


No stronger proofs of the success of the 
French Society of Painters in Water-Colours 
were needed than the fact that, after an exist- 
ence of only five years, a publisher has been 
found sufficiently enterprising to undertake 
such a work as the one now before us. Each 
part deals with three members of the society, 
and consists of an account purporting to set 
forth their respective artistic careers, together 
with numerous illustrations of their finished 
pictures and a multitude of facsimiles of their 
sketches. Nothing can be more charming 
than the reproductions of these airy and deli- 
cate compositions. So fine are the gradations 
and velvety the tones that fantasies having 
the evanescent grace of M. Louis Leloir’s 
diaphanous nymphs lose little in the process 
of translation. Indeed, those printed in 
sanguine and violet may almost be said to 
rival the originals. Or, again, taking the 
art, containing a higher strain of poetry, 
of M. Francais, there are plates here having 
all the value of monochromes by the 
artist. Not only is his vigorous drawing of 
branch and foliage accurately rendered, but 
his most aérial effects of light and distance 
are also reproduced with equal faithfulness. 
How subtle must be the process which can 
accomplish such feats will be only fully 
known to those familiar with the work of the 
veteran head of the French landscapists. 
Another artist whose touch is as deft as his 
fancy is playful is M. E. de Beaumont. His 
subjects, though of gossamer texture, sparkle 
with wit and irony, and the brilliance of the 
motive is reflected in the manipulation. The 
engraving of his ‘‘Syrens,” printed in blue 
ink, gives the sea-foam, the naked figures— 
scarcely more substantial—and the hazy sky 
with the same vaporous washes and crisp 
touches as if it came from the easel of the 
painter. So, too, with his “Soubrette ”— 
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feather brush under her arm—who stops in her 
dusting to kiss the marble bust of the hand- 
some young seigneur. Again, in ‘‘ Ow diable 
Amour va-t-il se nicher?”—-two lovers 
billing and cooing in a corner of the gallery 
of one of the towers of Notre Dame, with no 
witnesses but the grotesque stone monsters, 
and unconscious of the realities of existence, 
typified by the Paris spread out below— 
there was scarcely any quality in the picture 
which is wanting in the engraving. Ex- 
cellences of another order characterise the 
military subjects of M. Detaille. Here all is 
sharp and clear, with the reality of objects 
seen in open daylight. He aims at rendering 
with photographic accuracy the contrasts of 
physiognomy and bearing in the soldiery of 
different nationalities, and this without 
caricature or theatrical exaggeration. The 
Spanish subjects of M. Worms have been 
called prosaic; they are never, however, 
without point. And herein we are inclined 
to think the painter has shown keener insight 
than his critics. Where in Spain is romance 
now to be found? Humorous situations 
strike the observing eye on every side. 
The comedy of the meaner vices en- 
gendered by misgovernment, superstition, 
and the brutal diversions of the bull- 
fight and cock-pit is not far to seek. If, 
therefore, M. Worms’ pictures of Spanish 
life contain rather touches of satire than 
romance, it testifies to the truthfulness of his 
art. Perhaps none of the painters is more 
happily represented in this volume than M. 
E. Lambert, who confines himself to pictures 
of cat life. Whether their coats are soit and 
sleek, as in the tabbies, or fuzzy, as in the 
Persians, the reproductions in the engravings 
are nature itself. Thesociety numbers among 
its members more than one lady artist. The 
works of the lady in the part before us, 
Mdme. la baronne Nathaniel ‘de Rothschild, 
show study and training and, moreover, a 
capacity for seizing the picturesque which 
fairly entitle her to rank with her professional 
brother-members, 

The letterpress accompanying the photo- 
gravures is, it must be confessed, of varying 
merit. M. René Ménard furnishes a pleasant 
sketch of the career of M. Francais. He is 
thoroughly conversant with the subject on 
which he writes; therefore his warm praise 
has no flavour of unmeaning flattery. The 
leading quality of the painter—accuracy of 
drawing—is well brought out and illustrated 
by an anecdote of M. Francais winning a 
wager made with Benouville respecting the 
precision of drawing it was possible to put 
into a study of a tree as compared with one 
of the human figure. The reader will be 
inclined to say that M. Francais would have 
been successful in his wager with any one of 
the many charming designs printed with the 
letterpress of this work. The most valuable 
article is, without question, that by M. H. de 
Chenneviéres on M. Maurice Leloir. It con- 
tainsan historical notice of French water-colour 
giving evidence of the genuine knowledge of 
the trained student of art. Its only drawback 
is to be found in its brevity, which must be 
accounted for by the limitation of space. M. 
de Chennevidres commences his study with 
the mention of Daniel Rabel, who flourished 
at the commencement of the seventeenth cen- 





tury, but none knows better than the learned 
author that French water-colour art dates from 
a much earlier period. It took its rise in the 
pictures illustrating the Missals, Psalters, 
Romancee, and Chronicles of the preceding 
centuries. It is nowise a “‘ nouvel art,” as 
one of the writers in this publication seems 
to imagine ; rather is it the earliest method of 
all pictorial art. And it is interesting to trace 
in the thirteenth- and fourteenth-century 
illuminations precisely the same qualities, 
though under a different form, that distinguish 
the best modern French painting. The same 
excellences and limitations characterised it 
then as now. The scale of the early work is 
necessarily small, but the tiny figures are full 
of spirit and brilliance ; elegance rather than 
depth of sentiment has inspired their con- 
ception, and their manipulation is conducted 
with the fastidious refinement we are accus- 
tomed to find in French work of to-day. Even 
weaknesses, like the copious effusion of blood 
—or crimson-lake—that the exhibitor at the 
Salon delights to indulge in finds its parallel 
in the martyrdoms and combats of the primi- 
tive painters. 

Of the remaining notices, few show the 
same familiarity with their subjects as the 
two just mentioned. It is unfortunate for a 
gentleman who is intimately acquainted with 
the literature of all nations, who has the 
whole range of history, science, and the 
systems of philosophy at his fingers’ ends, but 
who has not yet added a knowledge of art to 
his encyclopaedic acquirements, to be called 
on to discourse on that particular topic. 
He can, in a general way, say that the 
pictures of the subject of his paper combine 
all the excellences of the masters of different 
and even opposite schools. He may dilate 
on the noblejphysical qualities of the painter, 
“‘grand, robuste, les épaules larges,” in one 
instance; in another, “un beau gars, aux traits 
réguliers et 4 la mine ouverte ’’—a description, 
it must be confessed, savouring somewhat of 
the wax-work bust of a hair-dresser’s window: 
though the intention is evidently compliment- 
ary. Leaving his personal appearance, the tran- 
sition is easy to a sketch of his manners and 
deportment. With the minute knowledge of 
nature of a Wordsworth, the artist is also a 
‘fin Parisien ;” be has, besides, the “ esprit 
Gaulois,” and is “un gentleman d’une affa- 
bilité esquire, d’une commerce sympathique 
avee une pointe de cant [sic] anglais.” Then 
a paragraph may be made out of the victim’s 
studio, his costumes, his curiosities, and the 
splendour of his furniture. But, however 
postponed and evaded, the time at last arrives 
when something must be said of the artist’s 
productions ; and then, though the writer's 
presence of mind never deserts him, it must 
be admitted that his phrases lose precision. 
“Cette théorie de la goutte d’eaw que les 
Anglais, les premiers, ont mise en pratique 
avec un si vrai bonheur,” is skirmished with, 
but little comes of it. However, one sees 
the writer’s impression to be that water- 
colour is a thing of blottings and splashings, 
a general happy-go-lucky staining of paper— 
it is always “un bout de paper” that is 
operated on. The rapidity of production in 
some cases rivals Mr. Alfred Jingle’s cele- 
brated attemp§ at poetical composition, and, 
curiously enough, we are told that one gentle- 





man actually repeated his feat. Jingle, at the 
Revolution of July, describes himself as having 
“fired a musket—fired with an idea—rushed 
into wine shop—wrote it down—back again— 
whiz, bang—another idea.” M. le Blant, 
according to his historian, enrolled himself a 
member of a volunteer corps during the siege 
of Paris in 1870, and “ autour de Paris, il 
fit le coup de feu entre deux coups de prin- 
ceau.”’ After a sober statement of fact like 
this, it is clear we myst considerably modify 
our view of the véracity of the versatile hero 
of so many diverting adventures in the Pick- 
wick Papers. 

Without for a moment supposing that the 
painters share the opinions of their encomiaste, 
that the practice of water-colour is a kind of 
artistic conjuring or legerdemain, there is no 
doubt that the true principles of the art have 
been mastered in very few instances by the 
modern French school. The system of 
“washes” is fatal to any serious progress. 
By that process a clever artist may produce 
drewings ag are taking and attractive at 
first glance, but they are scarcely likely to 
make a permanent impression. They may 
attain a fashionable success—and lose it at 
the next turn of the wheel. The high quali- 
ties that make the water-colours of Turner, 
John Lewis, or Frederick Walker so precious 
are the result of constant study of nature, of 
patient and vigorous drawing and subtle 
manipulation—totally different excellences to 
dexterous washing. Really true water-colour 
is scarcely likely to be achieved by men who 
practise it merely as an interlude, as we are 
informed is the case with many members of 
the French Society. It is necessary, if water- 
colour art is to take any high position, that 
there should be, as in England, a body of 
painters entirely devoting themselves to its 
practice, Cool in its technique and tradi- 
tions, and sedulously seeking to widen its 
aim and extend its legitimate influence. All 
interested in art will watch the progress of 
the young society, being assured that, if con- 
ducted on the lines that have led to no mean 
result in this country, a school of French 
water-colour will he established reflecting the 
best qualities of the national art, and probably 
developing other and even higher ones than 
that art has yet displayed. 

- Henry Watts. 








THE DISCOVERY OF EGYPTIAN ANTI- 
QUITIES IN ROME. 
Rome: Aug. 14, 1883. 
SrvcE my last letter (AcapEMy, July 7) on the 
discovery of the site of the Temple of Isis in 
Region IX. of the city, fresh researches have 
been made, and I lay before you their miost 
important results. As you are aware, the 
excavation near the Minerva church in the 
Via San Ignazio‘ disclosed a basalt Sphinx, 
supposed to represent King Amasis of the 
XXVith Dynasty. Near this relic was dis- 
closed the lower part of an obelisk which, 
according to Baron Giovanni Barracco, bore the 
name ofa Pharaoh, Rameses II. As this relic 
was being dug out, two cynocephalic apes in 
dark-violet granite were found, each showing 
the cartouche of Nechtorheb, of the XX Xth 
Sehennetic Dynasty. Close by these figures 
was the lower portion of a marble candelabrum 
of Graeco-Roman fashion, the base of which 
is decorated with some well-executed effigies in 
relief of Silenus. or { . . 
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‘The obelisk, which is quite perfect, was 
finally disengaged in the presence of a dis- 


tngrishet company, including Baron Barracco 
and Prof. Schiaparelli, Director of the Egyptian 
Museum in Florence. The Professor had the 
honour of showing this monument to the King 
of Portugal, who went to view it in the piazza 
of the Collegio Romano, where it is placed for 
the time being. This obelisk is precisely similar 
to the one in the piazza of the Pantheon, which 
was transported thither from the Piazza di San 
Macuto, having been discovered in the four- 
teenth Custer while a postion of the Minerva 
church was being rebuilt. * Both monuments 
are dedicated to the great Pharaoh, Rameses II., 
and date back to some fifteen centuries before 
the Christian era. The discovery of this monu- 
ment is of importance as helping to identify 
the site of the Temple of Isis. The obelisk 
seems to have belonged to a group of similar 
monuments, sphinxes and cynocephali, which 
bordered the road leading to the Iseum; and 
Canina’s conjecture in 1853, that the sanctua 

of Isis aut “igs near * Minerva chure 
facing the Via San Ignazio, has every appear- 
pray F probability. F. BARNABEI. 








THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE 
LEVANT. 
%, 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL discoveries in Greece and 
Asia Minor have followed one another so 
rapidly during the last ten years that it is 
diffe t to realise the immense advance in our 
knowledge of primitive Greek art and life 
which has been made since Dr. Schliomann 
startled the world by his first volume on Troy. 
His excavations at Hissarlik and Mykénae 
have been succeeded by the discovery of the 
prehistoric tombs of Nauplia, Spata, and 
Menidi; while the indefatigable explorer him- 
self has brought to light other remains of the 
prae-Hellenic age at Tiryns and Urkhomenos. 
A comparison of these with-similar objects 
found in Santorin or Théra, Rhodes, and 
Kypros, as well as more recently at Knéssos 
in Krete, has thrown a flood of light on the 
early history of the Levant, and gone far 
towards re-establishing the credit of the 
legends of ancient Greece. At the same time 
discoveries in the remoter East, the revela- 
tions of the monuments of Egypt and Assyria, 
the recovery of Phoenician art, the recognition 
of a Hittite empire with an art and character 
of its own, which once stretched from the 
Euphrates to the Aegean, and, more especially, 
Mr. Ramsay’s recent explorations in Asia 
Minor have all combined to lift the veil which 
has so long covered the cradle of European 
culture. It is now possible to pause and take 
stock of what we know, to determine the limits 
of our present knowledge, and the direction 
which future researches ought to take. 

The influence of the Phoenicians upon the 
early civilisation of the Mediterranean has 
become a commonplace of history. It was 
from them that first Greece and then, at a 
much later period, Italy received some of their 
earliest lessons in art and culture. The 
colonies of the Phoenicians in the islands and 
on the coasts of Greece are still marked by 
such names as Minoa, ‘‘ settlement,”’ Megara, 
“dwelling-place,” Kothon, ‘‘ small harbour; ” 
and they bequeathed to later Greece myths 
like those of Adénis and Aphrodité, of Meliker- 
tés or Melkarth, and of Héraklés, the Izdubar 
of the Babylonian epic. But the Phoenicians 
were only intermediaries. Their art was at 
most but a modification primarily of that of 
Egypt, and subsequently of that of Assyria, the 
elements they had borrowed from Egypt and 





Assyria being further combined in a peculiar 
way. It is probable that before they had 
settled in the Delta—the Caphtor or Koft-ur, | 


“ Greater Phoenicia,” of the Old Testament— 
they had already submitted to the influence 
of Babylonia. At all events, early Babylonian 
kings had pencirated as far as Phoenicia, and 
even into the island of Kypros, while the 
legends I have just mentioned as having been 
handed on by them to the Greeks must 
originally have come from Chaldaea. As yet, 
however, I have found no clear traces of an 
archaic Babylonian element in Phoenician art, 
while it is possible that the legends I have 
alluded to may have been brought by the 
Phoenicians from Babylonia at the time of 
their original migration to the West. This is 
one of those questions which will have to be 
answered by future research. 

The Phoenicians, however, were not the only 
channel through which the arts of the far East 
made their way to Greece. As far back as 
1875, Prof. Ernst Curtius made it plain that 
a second channel is to be found in the nations 
of Asia Minor. Kiepert and Perrot had already 
perceived that the pseudo-Sesostris of Lydia, 
like the similer figure found by Perrot at 
Giaur Kalessi, must belong to the same epoch 
and style of art as the sculptures of Boghaz 
Keui and Eyuk on the Halys, though what this 
epoch and style of art were was still undeter- 
mined. In 1879, however, I first pointed out in 
the AcADEMY that the art of Boghaz Keui and 
Eyuk is identical with that of the bas-relief of 
Ibreez in Lykaonia, which is accompanied by 
inscriptions in Hittite hieroglyphs, as well as 
with that of the monuments of Oarchemish, 
the eastern capital of the people called Hittites 
alike by Hebrews, Egyptians, Assyrians, and 
Proto-Armenians.* On visiting the figure of 
the pseudo-Sesostris shortly afterwards, I 
found, as I anticipated would be the case, a 
Hittite inscription attached to it. Since then, 
evidences have been multiplying in favour of 
my conclusion, among which 1 may mention 
the exact resemblance of sculptures photo- 
graphed last year by Dr. Gwyther at Car- 
chemish and Merash to those of Boghaz Keui 
and Eyuk. Dr. Ed. Meyer now considers 
himself justified in saying that ‘‘ das Jabr 1879 
ist fiir die Alterthumskunde Kleinasien’s von 
epochemachender Bedeutung.”+ For reasons 
which I have given elsewhere, I believe that 
Kappadokia was the original home of the 
Hittite race ; from hence they forced their way 
southward into the territory of the Semites, and 
at a later date carried their arms as far west as 
Lydiaand theshoresofthe Aegean. Thetestimony 
of the Egyptian monuments to the latter fact is 
borne out by the Hittite inscription discovered by 
Mr. Dennis engraved by the side of the so- 
called image of Niobé on Mount Sipylos. The 
characters composing it are so remarkably like 
those of Carchemish in form that it is difficult 
not to believe that they were engraved by con- 
querors from the Kuphrates rather than by 
local Lydian scribes. This argument will be 
better appreciated if I add that the forms found 
on Mount Sipylos more closely resemble those 
of OCarchemish than do those found on a site 
so much nearer Oarchemish as Hamath, and 
that even at Carchemish itself the forms of 
characters on monuments belonging to the same 
king vary very considerably. 

In his instructive memoir on Les Céramiques 
de la Gréce propre (1881) M, Albert Dumont 
endeavours to show that the pottery of the pre- 
historic cities of Hissarlik—that, namely, found 
by Dr. Schliemann at a greater depth than two 
métres—all possesses the same character, and is 
the predecessor of the pottery of Santorin, 
which is itself older than the sixteenth century 
B.C. Ihad been induced, upon other grounds, 
to assign a similarly early date to certain of 


* Hebrew Kheth, Egyptian Kheta, Assyrian 
Khatta, Vannic Khate. Mr. Gladstone has identi- 
fied them with the Kfreio of Homer. 

t Z. D. M. G. (Jahresbericht, 1879, p. 75). 








the Hissarlik antiquities in the Contemporary 
Review for 1878. I find some difficulty, how- 
ever, in recognising the relationship which M. 
Dumont believes to exist between the pottery 
of Hissarlik and Santorin; nor even if we 
regard the Trojan pottery as an archaic form of 
that of Théra is it necessary to suppose tho 
whole of it to be anterior in time to the latter. 
The development of art does not take place 
contemporaneously in all places, and earlier 
forms may easily have lingered on in the Troad 
when more developed ones had shown them- 
selves elsewhere. At all events, the strata of 
Hissarlik exhibit no trace of any long break 
of continuity between the uppermost layer of 
prehistoric remains and the archaic Greek 
pottery of the Aeolic Ilium, which is found at 
a depth of from four to six feet, and resembles 
that of Mykénae, Rhodes, and other early sites. 
In agreement with the geological evidence, 
Prof. affy has made it clear that the literary 
evidence also pre-supposes a continued existence 
for the Pergamos of Troy, though the destruc- 
tion of the lower town after the fall of the 
second prehistoric city, as Prof. Goodwin 
pointed out to me, caused the orator Lykurgos 
to describe the town itself as dvolenros. In 
any case, I do not see how it is possible to refer 
the whole of the prehistoric remains of 
Hissarlik to so remote an epoch as that which 
precedes the pottery of Santorin. 

On the other hand, it must be allowed that 
scarcely any trace of Phoenician influence has 
been discovered at Troy. This, however, may 
be explained partly by its situation, partly by 
the insignificance to which it was reduced after 
the destruction of the second prehistoric city. 
Though Lesbos and Thasos were colonised by 
the Phoenicians, the Troad seems to have lain 
outeide the route of their commerce. It was 
another people of Western Asia who, according 
to the Egyptian inscriptions, brought the seeds 
of civilisation to the North-west corner of Asia 
Minor. The Teukrians (Tekkri) and Dardanians 
(Dardani) figure among the subject allies of the 
Hittites in their wars against the Pharaohs in 
the fourteenth and thirteenth centuries before 
our era. We should therefore expect to find 
some traces of Hittite art among the numerous 
objects discovered by Dr. Schliemann at Troy. 
Unfortunately, our knowledge of that art is at 
present mostly confined to sculpture in relief ; 
until the mounds of Kappadokia are excavated 
Hittite pottery and goldsmith’s work are likely 
to remain unkoown tous. But Dr. Schliemann 
has already drawn attention to the general 
resemblance between a gold eagle found in the 
second (not third) city of Hissarlik (Jlios, figs. 
924-26) and the double-headed eagle of the 
Hittites, and in an Appendix to Jiios I have 
noticed one or two more similarities. The 
figure, again, represented on the ‘‘ owl-headed”’ 
vases too closely resembles the rude images of 
the great goddess of Carchemish and Babylonia 
(which can be traced back from Mykénae and the 
Aegean Islands first to the engraved stones of 
Aleppo, and then to their original home in 
Chaldaea) to be the result of chance. Even the 
‘* wings,” which frequently accompany it, re- 
mind us of the extended arms given to the 
Mykénaean figures of the same goddess. The 
so-called swastika itself, which distinguishes the 
prehistoric pottery of Hissarlik, as well as that 
of Kypros and Attica, and is also found at 
Mykénae, now turns out to be of Hittite 
origin, as, in a note to Dr. Schliemann’s Jlios, I 
expressed my conviction it would, Mr. Ram- 
say having discovered that the fringe of the 
king’s robe in the Hittite sculpture at Ibreez 
is ornamented with a row of Trojan swastikas. 
At Kaisariyeh, moreover, the same explorer 
procured a terra-cotta whorl which, in form, 
colour, and ornamentation is identical with those 
found by Dr. Schliemann at Troy. Excavations 
in the Kappadokian mounds of Kaisariyeh, 
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Eyuk, and Kiz Hissar will, I feel sure, solve 
most of the problems still presented by the 
antiquities of Troy. A. H. SAyYce. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


OnE of the nineteen first-class medals awarded 
at the International Art Exhibition at Munich 
has been given to Mr. Herkomer. A second- 
class medal has been awarded to Mr. E. A. 
Abbey, the American artist. 


Maxart's large picture of “Diana at the 
Chase” has been purchased by Mr. James 
Banker (an American) for about £7,000. 


WE are sorry to learn that the residents in 
the large town of Derby have been unable to 
collect the small sum of £400 for such an 
object as the purchase of the masterpiece of one 
of their most famous citizens. ‘‘The Orrery” 
of Joseph Wright is lost to his native town, 
and will probably be snapped up eagerly by 
Manchester or Liverpool. Itis to be hoped that 
a smaller work by Wright—‘‘ The Alchymist” 
—may yet be secured for Derby; but the 
acquisition of this picture, while doing credit to 
the individual subscribers, will only emphasise 
the want of local culture, spirit, and generosity 
which has allowed the grander work to find a 
home elsewhere. 


M. DE NEUVILLE, MDLLE. MADELEINE LE- 
MAIRE, AND M. FERDINAND HEILBUTH are the 
sociétaires represented in the last part of that 
beautiful work devoted to the drawings of the 
Socidié des Aquarellistes francais to which we 
have already called the attention of our readers, 
We are glad to learn that this publication has 
met with the encouragement which its beauty 
and enterprise deserved, But few copies remain 
unsubscribed, and the price has been raised from 
240 to 320 frs. It is to be followed up by a 
similar work on some of the greatest living 
artists, in which England will be represented by 
Sir Frederick Leighton and Mr. Millais. This 
will be profusely illustrated with the various 
nage en processes of reproduction which 

essrs. Goupil have brought to such perfection. 


In the Chapelle du St-Esprit of Tournay 
Oathedral there are now hung some splendid 
Arras tapestries which date back to 1402. 
They were manufactured at Arras by Pierre 
Feré, and were presented to the cathedral by 
Canon Toussaint Priez. The Belgian amateurs 
believe them to be the only extant examples of 
the famous Flemish high warp of the early 
fifteenth century. There were originally seven- 
teen scenes representing the legend of SS. Piat 
and Eleuther, but three have n lost. The 
history of these tapestries iscurious. Originally, 
they covered the backs of the cathedral stalls. 
They escaped the attention of the image breakers 
in 1566, but during the last century they were 
removed as barbarous rubbish, torn up, and 
made into rugs. When they seemed to be no 
longer good enough to be trodden upon, they 
were used to stop some holesin the roof. They 
have now been restored so far as practicable; 
and, although sadly mutilated, the scenes are 
still vivid and spirited. As works of art, indecd, 
they are exceedingly fine. The rescued portions 
cover a space of twenty-two métres long by two 
metres wide. 


SomE fine polychromatic mural decorations 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries have 
been discovered in the parish church of 
Heythuizen, in Belgium, the choir of which is 
being restored. The paintings are composed of 
sprigs, branches, and flowers, these latter being 
brilliantly coloured. One of the painted stones 
bears the arms of the Counts of Horn, who 
were Lords of Heythuizen. 


In the Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst the 
equestrian statue of Philip IV, at Madrid, by 


Pietro Yacca, is the subject of a paper by Carl 
Justi; and Ad. Rosenberg reviews the exhibi- 
tion of Old Masters at Berlin. The etchings 
are by L. Kiihn and G. Urlaub. The first is 
after the portrait of a young woman by Van 
Dyck; the other is an original study of a 
‘* Landsknecht ” playing the lute. The former 
is effective, but weak in execution; the latter 
has some character, but is scarcely good enough 
for the magazine. 


THE same exhibition of Old Masters at 
Berlin is the subject of a more elaborate study 
in the last number of the Jahrbuch der kénig- 
lich. preussischen Kunstsammlungen. This is by 
W. Bode and R. Dohme, and is admirably illus- 
trated with wood-cuts, photogravures, and etch- 
ings. The latter are two in number, and of 
first-rate quality; one is by W. Hecht after a 
portrait of a man by Franz Hals, the other by 
_ Eilers after a portrait of a lady by Rem- 

randt. 


Messrs. AMSLER AND RUTHARDT, of Berlin, 
announce the approaching publication of a large 
line-engraving by Prof. Eduard Mandel after 
the Madonna di San Sisto. The prices of 
impressions will vary from £45 (remarque- 
proofs) to £3 (proofs after letters). 








MUSIC. 


Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Edited by 
Sir George Grove. Parts XVII. and XVIII. 
(Macmillan.) 


THE present double number brings us to the 
end of the third volume. According to the 
title-page of the first part of the work, the 
Dictionary ‘ought now to be concluded ; but 
some of the subjects have been so fully dis- 
cussed, and the biographies of the great masters 
so elaborately written, that at least another 
part will have to be added. And we may ven- 
ture to say that it will not be either a small or 
uninteresting one ; for among other names it 
will contain those of Verdi, Wagner, and 
Weber. 

Part XVII. gives us the conclusion of the 
article ‘‘ Sketches.” The word naturally leads 
us to think of Beethoven, whose sketch-bocks 
form such a wonderful and instructive com- 
mentary on the masterpieces which he be- 
queathed to posterity. Mr. W. 8S. Rockstro, 
besides noticing these, has something to say 
about Handel, Bach, Mozart, Mendelssohn, and 
Schubert. Not one of these composers appears 
to have sketched after the manner of Beethoven ; 
but Mr. Rockstro, comparing Mozart with Beet- 
hoven, reminds us that the former was a mental 
sketcher, the latter a material one. ‘‘If 
Mozart’s mental sketches,” he adds, ‘‘ could be 
collected, it is quite possible that they would 
outnumber Beethoven’s written ones.” We 
are, however, inclined to think that Beethoven 
was a mental as well as a material worker, and 
the sketches preserved may, after all, only be a 
survival of the fittest. F’. Smetana is mentioned 
as the composer of a symphonic poem entitled 
‘* Mein Vaterland’’; but, besides this one in 
three sections, he has written ‘‘ Wallensteins 
Lager,” “ Richard III.,” and ‘“‘ Hakon Jarl.” 

There is a long and interesting article on 
“Sonata” by “*C. H.H. P.” He traces the his- 
tory of this important form in composition from 
the seventeenth century down to the present 
day. He speaks about Turini’s Sonatas pub- 
lished at Venice in 1624, but does not notice 
those of Andrea Gabrieli of still earlier date 
(1586). While endeavouring to follow, and to 
appreciate at its true value, the “‘ intellectual- 
ism” of the nineteenth century, we are not 
disposed to admire less the great works of 
Haydn and Mozart; and we think that 
“O.H. H.P.” is scarcely justified in speakiug of 





the slow movements of all the composers of 





Sonatas till Beethoven’s time as “ rather arti- 
ficial.” ‘Would that be a fair description of the 
magnificent slow movements of Haydn’s Sonatas 
Nos. 3 and 10 (Br. and H.), or those of Mozart’s 
Sonatas in A minor and O minor? They are 
surely something more than specimens of “ ele- 
gance and taste.” Again, the writer calls 
attention to the fact that Liszt knits the whole 
of his B minor Sonata into an unbroken unity. 
OC. P. E. Bach had, however, already set the 
example. 

There is an article ‘on ‘‘Song,” by Mrs. E. 
Wodehouse, giving in comparatively small 
space much valuableinformation. The account 
of Spohr is interesting, and the catalogue of 
his works welcome. Mr. Arthur Chappell 
would, however, scarcely agree with the remark 
that Spohr’s Quartetts have fallen into ‘‘ utter 
neglect.” His name was somewhat pro- 
minent in the programmes of the Monday 
Popular Concerts last season. The article 
‘*Spontini,” by Dr. P. Spitta, is a most able 
one. ‘‘Steibelt,” the composer of the once 
celebrated ‘‘ Storm Rondo,” comes in for a fair 
share of notice; and the list of his works, 
‘*compiled with considerable trouble,” will be 
found useful. There is a curious little article 
on the word “Storm,” by “F.C.” He speaks 
of the chromatic scales, the zigzag passages, 
and the arpeggios which almost every composer 
uses to depict respectively the howling of the 
wind, the flashes of lightning, and the form of 
waves. He might have given Haydn’s attempt 
at a description of a storm for the ‘‘ Krummer 
Teufel,” the music of which he was writing for 
the actor Kurz. According to report, Haydn 


drew his fingers rapidly over the key-board, 
ran through the semi-tones, and tried abundance 
of sevenths; at last he extended his hands to 
the two ends of the harpsichord, and, bringing 
them rapidly together, exclaimed, ‘‘ The devil 
J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 


take the tempest!” 





Crown 8vo, pp. 448, with Portrait, cloth boards, bevelled 


edges, price 6s. 6d, 
IFE of 


JAMES MURSELL 


PHILLIPPO, Missionary in Jamaica. By E. B. UNDERHILL, LL.D., 
Hon. Sec. Baptist Missionary Society. 
“*Dr. Underhill has given us in this work one of the best biographies 
of one of the best and most honoured of modern missionaries.” 
Nonconformist and Independent. 
** One of the most compact and complete, and, at the same time, one of 
the most fascinating, biographies it has ever been our privilege to read, 
It is certain to be popular.”— Baptist Magazine. 
London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 21, Castle-street, Holborn, 
E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., 51, Old Bailey, E.C. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PICCADILLY.” 
This day is published. 


ALTIORA PETO. Part III. 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 
Illustrated. To be completed in Four Monthly Parts at 5s. 


The SECOND EDITION of PARTS I. and II. 
is now ready. 


Edinburgh and London: Wa. Buackwoop & Sons. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


This day is published. 
RAMBLES with a FISHING-ROD. By 


E. 8. ROSCOE. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS. By 
G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES, Illustrated with Twelve 
Full-page Plates. [Immediately. 


THE MOOR and the LOCH. By John 
COLQUHOUN. Fifth Edition. 2 vols., post 8vo, with 
Two Portraits and other Illustrations, price 26s. 


A HANDBOOK of DEER-STALKING. 
By ALEXANDER MACRAE. Fcap. 8vo, with Two 
Photos from Life, price 3s. 6d. 

“Black 


SCOTCH LOCH-FISHING. By 


PALMER.” Crown 8vo, interleaved with blank paper, 
4s. 


THE SHOOTER’S DIARY: for Recording 


the Quantity of Game Killed, &&. With Memoranda 
of Shooting Occurrences, Engagements, &c. Oblong 
8vo, 4s. 


Edinburgh and London; Wm. Buacxwoon & Sons. 





Post 8vo. 
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THEATRES. 


DELPHI THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietors and Managers, Messrs. A. & 5. GATTI. 
To-night, at 8.15, THE STREETS OF LONDON, 





‘arner, Beauchamp, Rosier, , Proctor, ie 7. 


} any Byrnes, &c.; Mesdames A. Rayner, Ada Murray, a 
Cereceded, at 7.30, by TURN HIM OUT. 





OMEDY THEATRE. 


ont eneee Mr. ALEX. HENDERSOX. 


NKLE, 
an entirely new romantic Opera + mnie in three acts and five Le a 

by Messrs. MEILEAG, GILLE, and FARNIE, Music by ROBERT PLANQUETT 

Supported by Mesers. L. eon: W. 8. Peniey, J. Francis, J. A. Arnold, 
M. de Solla Lionel Brough, &c, ; Mesdames Camille @Arville, R, Moncrieff, 
Rayner, , Vicat, Ivy Warner, Mand Vale, A. Lyndon, Agnes Consuelo, &c. 
Conductor, Mons, A, Van Biene, 

Preceded, at 7. 15, by a Farce, 

Doors open at 7, Box-office open daily from 10 till 5. 


R UR Y L A N E, 


Sole Lessee and Soncnns. 1 Mr. AvGusTus HARRIS. 
To-night, at 7.45, the new Drury Lane Drama, 
FREE ‘DOM, 
written by GzoR@s F. Rowe and AvGustus HARRIS, ew scenery by 
wW. R. Beverly and Emden. Music by Oscar eg Dances by 
Madame Kati Lanner. 


RAND THEATRE, ISLINGTON. 


Man Messrs. HOLT and WIL’ 

Press and public unan' mously declare this new ond a theatre to be 

the most perfect in London 
THE BRIGHT FUTURE. 

A big success. Splendid scenery by Swift. The Deck of the Orient 
Steamer, Cleopatra's Needle, Windsor Castle, Trafalgar-square, Charing- 
cross Hotel, Fish-street-hill, and London Bridge by Night, as stage pictures, 

been surpassed 


hav» never . 
Prices from 64. 


N EW SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 
Sole aan Mat Rossox, 
, Toate ¢ .15, & new 


QUEEN: ¢ ox, *TWIXT LOVE AND LOYALTY. 
‘eoeded, at 7.30, by a Farce. 


Doors open at 7, 
General Manager, Mr. E. N. HALLOWS. 


RINCES&S’S THEATRE. 


iam and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 
E-OPENING OF THIS THEATRE. 
TO-NIGHT (SATURDAY. AUGUST 18), 
THE SILVER KING, 
by Hewry A, Jones and H. HERMAN, “<< be played for the 205th time. 
Messrs, Wilson Barrett, Speakman, Willard, Clifford Cooper, Coote, 
Huntley, Baan "Vernea, George Barrett, &c.; Mesdames Eastlake, Vivian, 
Dickens, and Huntley, 
led, at 7, by "hunt CHARLOTTE’S MAID. 
Doors open at 6.30. Box-office open daily from 9.30 till 5. 
No fees of any kind, 


RexYALTY THEATRE. 


Sole Manageress, Miss KATE SANTLEY. 
To-night, at 8.30, an —si Cd and original Comic Opera entitled 
RRY DUCHES 8, 
we G. R. Srms and pean: Gam 
Messrs. H. Ashley, Gregory, Hallam, Kaye, Holmes, Furneaux Cook, 
Mesdames Florence Montgomery, Lucy _— K, Munroe, Kate Santley. 
Preceded, at 7.45, by A CUP OF TEA 


AVVO Y THEATRE, 


Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. D’OYLY CARTE. 

To-night, at 8.40, the new and inal Fairy Opera, in two acts (the 

words by W. 8. GILBERT, the music by ARTHUR SULLIVAN), entitled 
IOLANTHE ; OR, THE PEER AND THE PERI. 

Messrs. George Grossmith, Rutland Barrington, Charles Manners, Richard 
Temple, Eric Lewis, Rowan, and Durward Lely ; Mesdames Alice Barnett, 
Jessie Bond, Maud Cathcart, Minna Louis, Rosina Brandram, Sybil Grey, 
and Leonora Braham. Musical Director, Mr. — Cellier, 

Preceded, at 8, by PRIVATE WIRE 


OOLE’S THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and ee Mr, J. L. TOOLE. 
Tonight, at 8.45, 

Beaumont, E. D. Ward, F. H. Macklin, A, D, Adams, F. 
non = & “Casealions and J. F. Young ; Mesdames Cora Stuart, nites 
Thornton, and F. . Gerard, 

Preceded, at 8, by OUR BITTEREST FOF. 
Messrs. Waring and Darnley ; Miss M. Robertson. 























~ FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG, 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


8 FISHER, 188, STRAND. 











Analyst, Bristol. 


‘*Tf properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome 


Gold Medal: Paris. Medals: Sydney; Melbourne; Christchurch, N.Z. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


GUARANTEED PURE OOCOA 


It is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa, 
‘It is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W. W. Sropparr, F.1.0., F.0.9., City 


ONLY. 


aration of Cocoa.” 
ater, and Air, Edited by Dr, Hassatt, 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA.— A delicious preparation.” 





SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 





SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 





NE-FOURTH of those suffering from 


Oculist Optician, 39, OLD 
The Rev. Professor W. 
are perfect, and a most decided boon. I had 
tion your name and the wonderful power of your spectacles.” 


Hort, Maidstone, Private Chaplain to H.R.H. 


use of Spectacles intiovimineal ely one wy. and unsuited tothesight Mr. H. LAURAN 


Similar testimonials from Earl and Countess Lindsey, Sir Julius Benedict, Dixon Hartland, E: 
the Duke of Cambridge, Rev. Tidd Pratt, Alderman 
Cambridge, Edward Knocker, Esq., late Mayor of Dover, &c., &c. 

Special arrangements for suiting Invalids and others unable to wait on Mr. Laurance, 


Pamphlet—“ Spectacles: their Use and Abuse,” post-free, 
City Branches—6, POULTRY, and 22, FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


“* Spectacles can only be perfectly adjusted by those having a thorough knowledge of the anatomy of the eye combined 
with optical experience.” 


Blindness can trace their calamit a the 


. having made the Adjustment of Spectacles his peaat Rs sole 
study for upwards of thirty R ., de - adapts his improved lenses. 
W. A. Hales, M.A. Cantab., 2, Minford-gardens, West Kensington-park, 


writes :—‘* The spectacles 


ion on. Monday to write to Lord ——, and took the opportunity to men- 


-» M.P., Rev, Charles 
oath, late Mayor of 





| png tenner .—Glass Candle Guard 


| (Patent), Prevents guttering in a draught. 


-YCHNOPHYLAX.—lInvaluable for balls, 


pianos, house use, churches, &c.—Wholesale of J. C, & J. FIELD, 
Lambeth, 








ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRKBECK BANK, 
B Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Rankers, 
and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn 
below £25. No ion charged for keeping Accounts 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cont, Interest, re- 
payable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of 
Deeds, Writ and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills 
of Exchange, nds, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 
and Shares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

Ist March, 80, FRaNcis RAVEXSOROFT, Manager. 





VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


To-night, at 9,1 CONFUSION, 
eccentric Comedy, in three acts, by J. DERRICK. 

Messrs, Charles Glenny, Charles Groves, J. Kk. Crauford, W. Lestocq,; H. 
Akhurst, and Frederick Thorne ; Mesdamnes Sophie Larkin, Kate Phillips, 
Laura Villiers, and Winnifred Em 

, at 8, by H, A. JonEs's 3 Domety, in one act, 
an OLD MASTER, 


URROW’S. MALVERN WATERS.— 


THE PURE NATURAL SPRING WATER.—Malvern Seltzcr, Soda, 
Potash, and Lithia.—The Purest of all Mineral Waters. 


W. & J. BURROW, The Springs, Malvern, 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 


PRINTERS OF 
. a 1. re Magazines, Newspapers, and 











Catalogues, Posters, Price Currents, Circulars, 
Notices, and all General Commercial Work. 


Parliamentary, Law, and General | Printing. 





Contracts entered into “with Public Companies, 
Bankers, Insurance Offices, Auctioneers, 
Manufacturers, Merchants and Traders, ce. 

PRINTING WORKS: 
LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE 
(oPprosiTE THE CHANCERY LANE POST-OFFICB). 


FURNISH your HOUSES orAPARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


on 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
psi. Gans -— hee liberal, 


extra i a time given. 
Illustrated Priced as with full particulars of terms, post-free. 
F, MOEDER, 
248,249, 250, Tottenham-~court-road, and 19, 20, and 31, Morwell-street, W. 
Established 1863. 





ACCIDENTS !—64, CORNHILL, 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS, 
WISE MEN INSURE AGAINST THEIR COST! 


ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Oldest und Largest Company, insuring against Accidents of all kinds! 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £250,000, 
MODERATE PREMIUMS, 
Bonus allowed to Insurers after Five Years. 
£1,840,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, 
Or 8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS, or at the 





OrFick—64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary 


SUN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICES, 


THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.; CHARING Cross, 8.W.; 
OXFORD STREET (corner of Vere-street), W. 
a Established 1710, Home and Foreign I at derat 


re IFE Established 1810. 8 lally low rates for Young Lives, Large 
Bonuses, SuomedioteGattiumens of jaime, - 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CO.’"8 OWN SAUCE, 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
POTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 


Also 


FESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, __ 




















(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS, 








CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
_ MAYFAIR, Ww. 





BRYANT & M4"’s MATCHES. 


BRYANT & M4"’s MATCHES. 


BRYANT & M4*’s MATCHES. 
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TRUBNER & CO/S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


A HISTORY of BURMA. 
Including Burma Proper, Pegu, Taungu, 


Tenasserim, and Arakan. 
From the Earliest Time to the End of the First War with British India, 


By Lieut.-General Sir Arthur P. Phayre, 


rg K.C.8.1,, and C,B, Post 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 
cloth, 14s 


ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. 
By A. P. Sinnett, 


Author of “‘ The Occult World ;” President of the Simla Eclectic Philo- 
sophical Society. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


THE OCCULT WORLD: 


A Remarkable Record of E and R in Connexion with 

the Occult Science of the East. By A. P. SINNETT, Third Edition, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“Mr, Sinnett writes in perfect good faith, and My bei a World’ con- 

tains much that is curious and amusing. ”—Saturda 


CETYWAYO and his 
WHITE NEIGHBOURS ; 


arks on Recent Events in Zululand, Natal, and the Seenavenh, 
By H, R. HAGGARD, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

This book will be found to be interesting reading to all who desire to wu 
derstand the origin and progress of the South African complications which 
are now g 80 much ins in a short space a com- 
- and accurate history of the causes that led to hw annexation of the 

‘ansvaal and to its abandonment by the present ment, and more- 
over enables the reader to form an opinion as to the probable development 
of the existing situation. 











Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 


KING’S COLLEGE LECTURES 
ON ELOCUTION. 
By C. J. Plumptre. 


Or, the Physiology and Culture of Volce and gy -_ the Expres- 
sion of the E by L d Gesture. To 
which is added a pong a on bo vo and C Cure of Impedi- 
ments of Speech, Being t! of t Course of 
Lectures annually deliveved 4 at King’s College, "tenion, in the Evening 
Classes Department. Fourth Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s 


THE QUATRAINS of 
OMAR KHAYYAM. 


The Persian Text with an English Verse Translation. By E. H. 
— M.A., late of the Bengal Civil Service. Post 8vo, cloth, 


LECTURES to AMERICAN AUDIENCES. 
By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D., 


Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
I. THE ENGLISH PEOPLE in its THREE HOMES. 


ll. THE PRACTICAL BEARINGS of GENERAL EURO- 
PEAN HISTORY, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 88. 6d, 








A NEW BOOK OF AMERICAN HUMOUR, 


ON a MEXICAN MUSTANG 


THROUGH TEXAS. 
From the Gulf to the Rio Grande, 


By Alex. E. Sweet and J. Armoy Knox, 


Editors of “‘ Texas Siftings.” English Co; ht Editi Dem; 
cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, Me wy ” ° Bro, 


LECTURES on PAINTING, 
Delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. oP Y Edward Armitage, R. A. 


SLAVIC and LATIN: 


Ilchester Lectures on C 
Delivered at the Taylor Insttation, gisative Lexicography. 


Post 8v0, cloth, $s, By Carl Abel, Ph.D. 
ETHIC. 


Demonstrated in Geometrical Order and 
Divided into Five Parts, 


By Benedict de Spinoza. 


Translated from the Latin by WILLIAM HALE WHITE, Post 8 
cloth, 10s, 6d, . ~— 


SHAKESPEARE’S BONES: 


The Proposal to Disinter them considered in relation to their possible 
bearing on his Portraiture, illustrated by instances of Visits of the + i 
tothe Dead. By C. M. INGLEBY, LL.D, Small 4to, boards, Is. 6d 


TRUBNBR’S COLLECTION OF 


SIMPLIFIED GRAMMARS of the PRIN- 


CIPAL ASIATIC and EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. Edited by 
REINHOLD ROST, LL.D., Ph.D. 
The object of this Series is to provide the learner with a concise but 
— Introduction to the various Languages, and at the same time to 


rnish Students of Comparative Philology with a clear and comprehensive 
view of their structure. 


All crown 8vo, uniformly bound ir cloth, 
Now ready, 

HINDUSTANI, PERSIAN, ont ARABIC, 

late Professor E. H. PALMER, 
HUNGARIAN, By I. irene. 4s. 6d, 
BASQUE, By W. van Eys. 3s. 6d. 
MALAGASY. By ow. Parker. 658, 
MODERN GREEK. By E. M. Grupart, M.A, 2s. 6d. 
TIBETAN. By H. P eens. 5s. 


By the 


Lonpow: TRUBNER & CO., Lup@atz Hit. 


13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS, 


THE REAL LORD BYRON: New 


VIEWS of the POET’S LIFE. By es CORDY JEAFFRESON, 
Author of “ A Book about Doctors,” &c. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 30s. 
“Mr, Jeaffreson has produced a work that throws a flood of new light on 
the most critical periods of Byron’s life, and that ihe 4 future critic of 
modern eee poetry will have to read and re-read.” —. 





* Alm ber ag ter contains material which may be Mtaicly called new. 
and it ~~ may penen ly be anticipated that these volumes will be regarded 
meerned in the works and the fame of 


with Rey 4 interest by all who are co! 
great English poet.”—TZimes. 


REMINISCENCES of MILITARY 


—— with the 93rd SUTHERLAND HIGHLANDERS. By 
rgeon-General MUNRO, M.D., C.B., formerly Surgeon of the 

as 1 vol., demy 8vo, 15s, 

**There is much in these teens *Reminiscences’ that will gratify 


while it — the reader, ike this, which portrays the horrors, 
and not merely the showy side, te ho bn has distinct paar Dr. Munro 
recounts many incidents with pardonable pride.”—Pall Mail. 


SIBERIAN PICTURES. By Lud- 


WIK NIEMOJOWSKI. Edited from the Polish by _ &.. 8ZUL- 
CZEWSKI. 2 vols,, 2is. 


“*This book contains a good deal of interesting matter. M. Niemojow- 
ski’s description of Siberian game end the hunting of it is clearly valuable, 
and shows that he really has lived among the people. His work is not 
without interest to ethnographers,”—Saturday Review, 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
SQUIRE LISLE’S BEQUEST. By 


ANNE BEALE, Author of “Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 


RED RIDING-HOOD. By Fanny E. 


MILLETT NOTLEY, Author of “‘ Olive Varcoe,” i. _% vols. 
** Among the pleasures of memory may 
bya of * Olive Varcoe,” which was a story 





left 
“nae powerful, 
Pi ue, and original to raise hopes of still more excellent work to be 
achieved S the writer of it. Nor are these hopes altogether belied = the 
present occasion. =, “Red te there is no lack of . or 

on 4 t a — that almost at im 
ees ‘quality, “cannot escrt as absent. It is a very pretty and 

romance,”—St. James's Gazette, 


A FALLEN FOE. By Katharine 


KING, —y 4 of “ The Queen of the Regiment,” &c. 3 vols. 
“* A Fallen Fi all the ies of the writer's former novels. 
The tone is ccnaeh, the — graceful, and the pri 











For the ARTISTIC DECORATION of 
the HOME visit the 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library), 
Splendia Conic: of the Old Masters from the most 


cele! oi urope. 

Reproductions of Modern from the Luxem. 
come “‘The Salon,” Royal Prt mang Be 

Facsimiles of Turner’s ** Liber Studiorum.” 

Coe ¢ Pee Gee ee Le, HY tm 


“— from the Print Room, 
An Illustrated vache ra = ress notices from the 
‘olio, Art Journal, &c., 


Times, Athenaeum, Academy, P. 
free per post. 
Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d., free per post, 
Address the ManaGzr, 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


THE LIBER STUDIORUM 
J. M. Ww. TURNER, R.A. 


accompanied with 
Notes of each Plate by dy Song STOPFO! BORD BROOKE, M.A. ~~ 
in 3 vols., each containing Twenty-four ——— price Four Guineas 
per vol. Volume the First now ready. 
Detached Plates of this Edition of the Liber, with the Commentary 
appertaining, are sold at 3s. 6d, 
Prospectus on application. 
lishers AUTOTYPE COMPANY, Londo: 
Pub! {i SOTHERAN & Co., London 7 Lenten ent Manchester, 
Demy 8vo, price 12s. 6d, 


THE ETRUSCANS, were they CELTS? 
Or Classical Mythology and Philology as found in Forty 
Etruscan Words from Varro, Festus, &c, 


By JOHN FRASER, B.A., 
D.G. Institution Ethnographique de Paris. 
‘* A marvel of learning and ingenuity.”—Scotsman. 
BY LIONEL 8. BEALE, F.B.S. 


(THE MICROSCOPE in MEDICINE, 


The Fourth Edition, Upwards of 500 Illustrations, Pp. 550, 2ls. 
London : J. & A. CHURCHILL, 

















drawn.”— Morning 


FARMER JOHN. By Oueiee 


“As a study of character, this book is not without merit. It is by no 
means an ordinary production.”—Morning Post. 

** This book deserves to be read, and may be viewed as the forerunner of 
a more artistic and finished work.” —A cademy. 


THE SENIOR SONGMAN. By the 


AUTHOR of ** 8ST. OLAVE’S,” &c, 3 vols, 
“The author of ‘St. Olave’s’ giv es us another readable story in ‘ The 
Senior Songman.”’ There is no lack of ability in the beck, <-ddlonacwm. 


SAM’S SWEETHEART. By Helen 


Saeee, Author of “‘ Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” &0, SECOND EDITION, 
3 vols 


ADRIAN BRIGHT. By Mrs. 


CADDY, Author of “ Artist and Amateur,” &c. 3 vols. 
(Next week. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY 
AND SEASIDE. 


Each Work complete tn | vol., price 5s. (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 
Fee MILLAIS, NT, LEECH, ina a FOSTER, 
TENNIEL, SANDYS, "rE. HUGHES, 8AMBOURNE. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN a, 





Com as Nature and Human 
atu 

Jobn H slifax, Gen 

‘h 0 Ceeseenh t te the “Cross. By 


Woman’s Thoughts about 
en. By the Author of 
* John Halifax.’ 
Graeme. ag Oliphant. 
Sam Blick’s Wise 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes. 


A Life for a Life. BY the Author 
of ‘ John Halifax. 
se a old Court Suburb. 
and + jaz, 


Bam areatick's Old Ji Ju 

Darien. By Eliot 

Sir B. Burke’s Family Romance. 

The Laird of Norlaw. By Mrs. 
Oi 

The ‘Englishwoman in Italy. By 


Mrs, Gretton. 

Nothing New. BY the Author of 
‘John Halifax.’ 

Freer’s Life of Jeanne d’Albret. 

The Valley of a Hundred Fires, 

Burke’s Romance of the Forum, 

By Ly ———. 

fe. By the ‘Author of 


By F, W. 


Robinson, 
Jeaffreson’s Book about Doctors. 
a and Maid. By the Author 
ot * John Halifax.’ 
Les Misérables. By Victor Hugo. 
Bt. Olave's. By the Author of 
* Janita’s Cross, 
i a and Saved. By the Hon. Mrs, 


fax? 
's Money. 








Sam Slick’s American H 
Barbara’s History. By Arm ‘Amelia B. 


wards, 

Life of Irving. B By Mrs. Oliphan 

No Church. 4 W. Robinson. “ 

Chrlstian’s Mistake, By the Author 
of * John Halifax.” 

Apetectes. By George MacD 


la 
= 





Now ready, price 3s., cloth. 
[HE LOUVRE: a Complete and Concise 


Bentosks to all the Collections of the Museum. Abridged from the 
French Official Catalogues by 8. SOPHIA BEALE. 


London ;: HARRISON & SONS, 59, Pall-mall. 
Paris : THE GALIGNANI LIBRARY 


NTI-MATRIMONIAL LEGISLATION; 
a Sermon by the Rev. COKER ADAMS. Price 6d. 
London : PEWTRESS & CO., 28, Little Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W.C, 


8vo, pp. xxxii—531, cloth, 10s. 


GENESIS: 
TALMUDICAL COMMENTARY 
By PAUL ISAAC HERSHON. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTORY ESSAY 
By Canon SPENCE, M.A. 
London: SAMUEL BAGSTER & SOxs (LIMITED), 15, Paternoster-row.= 


BIBLIOTHECA CURIOSA: 
A Collection of Curious and Out-of-the-Way Books. 


Edited by EDMUND GOLDSMID, F.B.H.S., &c. 
by 4 printed on Whatman Paper. Only 275 Small- and 75 Large- 








WITH A 








Pa jies of each Work k printed. hy volume monthly. Any Work 
gh had separately. to the Eprror. } 
Castle-s Edinburgh. Will be issued a ONLY to Suheestbess. The Works 


to be reprinted include Catalogues of the Aldine and Elzevir Presses; 
Maidment’s, Kinloch’s, and other Ballad Books ; rare Works on History, 
Travels, Magic, An; , &c., &c., at prices varying from 1s. 6d. to 7s, 
per volume , 





Now ready, in cloth, price 15s.; by post, 15s. 6d. 


A GUIDE to DEGREES: in Arts, Science, 


Literature, Law, Music, and Testaty. . the United Kingdom, the 
Colonies, the Continent, ‘and the United States. By E. WooTON, Author of 
** A Guide to the Medical Profession,” &c, 


London; L, UPcoTT GILL, No. 170, Strand, W.C, 





Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

A Noble Life. Fd the Author of 
* John Halifax. 

Pekert “valeo 

rt Falconer. By George Mac- 

Donald, LL.D. 

The Woman’s liom. By the 
Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 

Annals of an Eventful Life. By G, 
W. Dasent, D. 


.C.L. 
David Elginbrod. By George Mao- 
Donald “Lieb. s wit 
A —_ Lady By the Author of 


a By the Author of * John 
alifax.’ 


Sam Slick’s Americans at Home. 
The Unkind Word. By the Autho: 
of ‘John Halifax. 
A Rose in June. By) a Oliphant. 


= Little Lady. Frances 
‘oynter. 
Pheebe, Junior. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


Life of Marie Antoinette. By 
eae a D. Yonge. 
y George MacDonald, 
Young Mrs. geetine, By the Author 
Lord ae b By Amelia B, 
racken| lo 
Edwards, any. 4 





MIDLAND RAILWAY, 





TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1883. 


rPouRIsT TICKETS will be issued from 
MAY IsT to the 3list OCTOBER, 1883, 

For Particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, issued by the Company. 
Derby, 1883. JoHN NOBLE, General Manager. 


SUMMER TOURS in SCOTLAND. 
ASGOW and the HIGHLANDS 


(Royal Route via Crinan and Caledonian Canals).—Royal Mail 
Steamer ** COLUMBA™” or “* IONA,” from GLASGOW, DAILY, at 7 A.M., 
oom ny at 9AM. in aomeetng, So comes — his aoc igh- 
n, Fort- jam, gon 
skye, Gairloch, Gaffe Tone, C Glencoe, Stornoway, &c, Official Guide, pe .§ 
Illustrated, 6d. and 1s., by post, or at W. H, Guth & Son's Rallway Book 
stalls.—Time ‘Bil, with Map and Fares, free from the Owner, DAvjD 
MAOBRAYNE, 119, | 119, Hope-street, Glasgow. 














HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomparp STREET 
and — — LONDON.—Established 1788. 
I against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected 4 ant parts of the 


Loss claims arranged with prom de and liberality. 
ae BROOMPIELD, Secretary. 
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